-departnient. 


THE LETTER CARRIERS. 


FAILURE OF CONGRESS ‘TO GRANT THEM 


EIGHT HOURS. 


— rr 


Qbauses iu the New York Pestefice—The 
Trranay of Superintendents and the 
Triats of Cicrk» and Carriers—Au Inven- 
sigatien Needed. 


‘ongress hus finished its session and has 
paid no atiention te the grievances of the 
jetter carriers and the clerks in the postoftice 
It had been petitioned by them, 
athas been deaf to them, and they feel the 
zonsequent disappointment keenly. 

Those who hold positions in the postoffice 
department are divided into two castes. The 
upper caste comprises the office holders who 
rank from station superintendent up tu post- 
master genera]. The lower caste are the 
clerks and the carriers. The two bodies look 
upon each other as enemies, and they are at 
war. 

There are 703 letter carriers engaged under 


‘the jurisdiction of the New York postinaster, 


& “ 


: former system in the service. 


awhich extends from the Battery to the Bronx 


“river ou the north and from the East river to 


the Hudson. Besides the regular force, there 
isa class of substitute carriers. These substi- 
tutes earn a precarious liviug, until in the 
course of time they are put upon the oe 
nent list, their average pay being but 0 a 
month, and the uverage time clupsiag tore 
‘asubstitute becomes a full hand being four- 
teen months. The first year after being put 
on the permanent force a carriers salary 
Is 8600. If -the postmaster recommends 
him to promotion, he receives &8v0 for the 
second year; and, provided he is again recom- 
mended, he is then placed in the highest class, 
and receives thenceforward $1,000 a year. 

The carrier's working hours are irregular. 
‘He bas an “off? week—that is, a week in 
which be puts ina few heurs less than during 
the week previous, and generally a daily 
“swing”—a breathing spell, just short enough 
to prevent him from going anywhere for 
amusement or attending to his personal 
affairs, und just long enough tu give him a 
ehow of having some time off from werk. At 
the close of a month, however, he will have 
averaged fourteen hours a day surrendered 
to his duties. His work is tedious. He spends 
an hour or two a day sorting his letters and 
arranging them for his route, and he may 
spendstwo hours in the evening searching for 
the destmation of misdirected or “blindly” 
directed letters. The public knows how faith- 
fully he performs his duties. His familiar 
figure is always out on the street, under the 
broiiing sun of summer and in the freezing 
atmosphere of winter. 

Yet. what the letter carrier suffers from 
averwork, long hours, and the inclemeucies of 
our climate 1s not what he especially com- 
plains of. As a man he resents his treatment 
by the “upper caste” of the department. He 
is subject to be bullied, spied after, informed 
against, fined, ungraded, und unjustly dis- 
eharged. 

Let a few instances be given: Last Septem- 
ber Superiviendent Morgan, of Station E, 
Twenty-cighth strect, corner of Seventh 
avenue, nciified twenty-seven letier carriers 
who were in a labor organization that they 
must cither leave the seciety or resizn their 
positions in the office. They dropped their 
snembership iin the labor organization. The 
Giscovery by Morgan thot the men had, while 
away from their duties, joined a society indi- 
cates the thoroughness of the spy and in- 
There has been 
aturn ia the tide of affairs since then, bow- 
ever, and seventy-two per cent of the force is 
organized, the socicties bearing on their rolls 
nearly all the men trusted by their fellows. 
it is “confidently asserted by the members of 
the organizatious that nine-tenths of the men 
who are discharged for drunkenuess or failure 
te perform their duty are from the minority 
outside the organizations. Membership in the 
societies imposes the obligations of sobriety 
and strict performance of duty. 

But to our unsavory examples of small ty- 
rants: Superintendent John Richards of the 
general posteuffice undertyok, some time ago, 
the task of putting down the men who believe 
that they have rights and can assert them by 
means of organizing. When he imbibes sus- 
picion against a man who has been working at 
the comparatively light duty of a deliverer of 
letters, he sets him at collecting ona heavy 
route, one where the letter and newspaper 
bag ought to be curried on a truck rather 
than on the back of a human being. The 
writer has lately talked with an athletic car- 


‘fier who had suffered transfer to a “donkey” 


route, and had, in consequence, lost more than 
twenty pounds of flesh ina single month; 
most of the time being spent in tugging a 
weight of forty pounds in his bag to the office. 
if Richards’ frown 1s directed toward a man 
whu lives near the postoffice the carrier will 
be sent to a route far uptown. This is a com- 
mon form of punishment. It either adds toa 
man’s long huurs, or, forese him tu move from 
a neighborhood where he may have been 
brought up, to anew one, Where his family 
will be strangers tu school, church aud the re- 
tail dealers. 

The best despised man in the New York post- 
Office is Charles D. Conklin, and the men 
ander him are hoping fer a congressional in- 
vestigation, which to their minds is the 
only means of ever putting before the public 
the records of the office. Conklin delights in 
penalties, ¢xuctions, arbitrary changes and 
ironclad rules. 

The clerks in the postoffice work under the 
eight-hour iaw in theory. They all worl 
more than eicht hours, and often a good deal 
more. They have the same general complaints 
«4S the carriers as to living under a grinding 
despotism. The civil service rules are, in the 
ands of the superintendents, a ready in- 
strument which twnakes them masters aud the 
men servants. If a clerk displeascs a 
superintendent he may be ordered before an 
examining committee und his grade taken 
away from him. A new man who is a favor- 
ite can receive rapid promotion it he “brushes 
ap” in the requirements of letter distributing 
and the like. Length of service is over- 
lovked, and lip service and readiness in the 
tricks of a favorite entitle underlings to con- 
sideration. here are steady, faithful, hard- 
working clerks in the post office of New York 
whs have been there for years, and who are 
mow Teceiving but sixty dollars per month, 
“while others with no better «qualifications are, 
after a brief service, receiving 3 to 50 per 
cent more. During a debate on the civil 
service at a late mecting of the labor party 
county committee it was stated by a clerk 
that clerks and carriers are expected to be 
fetchers and carriers for the superintendents, 
and a refusal to perform menial service for 
them—to bring them luncheon, cigars or 
diquor—would quickly bring down on them 
Serious evidences of displeasure. A com- 
plaint from a clerk or carrier can hardly be 
made tureach Pustmuster Pearson. It must go 
irst to a petty superintendent, then to the 
Seneral superintendent, then tu the assistant 
postmaster and then to the postmaster. The 
power that the superintendents wicld is 
sunply unrestricted might. They regard 
themselves as impregnably fortified in their 
Pusitions, and if « man dves not like to serve 


under Lbem they can harass him until he re- 


aigus or sulanits. : 


a nN gees eres? Eth eet escent -tranrtnive-eensnp eprint dren etait ntntangtnnpee a 


the operations of the New York postoffice 
aver that the work is, on the whole, not: well 
performed. There is no better service in the 
world than that of « part of the down town 
busmess section and of the central line of the 
city along Broadway and Fifth avenue. The 
daily newspapers, a part of the business com- 
munity and many of our “prominent” citizens 
will, in view of the facts as they see them, 


testify to the good work of the postoffice.. 


But outside the preferred districts testimony 
to the contrary can be gathered in abund- 
ance. It often takes a letter a longer time to 
reach a point on the west side from the east 
than it would to have it sent to Harrisburg or 
Hartford. In order to secure the support of | 
a puwerful class in the community, the rest is 
uct given the service to which itis entitled, 
and the carriers, though few in number in the 
neglected districts, are overworked. 

There was lately, an investigation in the 
New York postoffice. It was conduet ed by 
special agents. About one hundred carriers 
and clerks testified before it, and many more 
would have done so had it not been for a gen- 
eral impression that the wining and dining of 
the iuspectors by the postotfice men of their 
own caste Was more powerful evidence that 
things Were as they ought to be than any- 
thing to the contrary that could be brought 
by the caste that works hard for poor pay. 
Nothing has been made public in regard 
to this investigation. It is intended by the 
organizations that the next investigation shall 
be conducted uuder congress itself, and ma- 
terial which shall lead to one of this sert is 
being prepared. 

There is an abundance of public sympathy 
for the carriers. When they had their eight 
hour muss meeting on June 24 last, there was 
an outpouring of the people to cheer them on. 
One hundred and fifty men in public life sent 
them letters wishing them the success they 
deserve, and half a dozen of the best known 
men of the country addressed the meeting. 
Of course all this did the letter carriers some 
good. But congress has adjourned and they 
have not yet obtained the eight hour day, 
though it was largely through their labor that 
the postoffice surplus in 1886 was 43,000,000. 


MANUFACTURERS WHO THINK. 


A Firm Which Kealizes How Capital is 
Rebbed by Private Owuership of Land. 
Messrs. Atkinson Bros. of Philadelphia 

are among the rapidly growmg number of 
capitalists and captains of industry who rec- 
ognize the fact that the movement for the re- 
sumption of land values by taxation is as 
much in the interest of capital as in that of 
labor—that the dog-in-the-manger system, 
which permits the appropriation of the natu- 
ral elements ef production by private individ- 
uals robs the capitalist of his share of wealth 
production as surely and inexorably as it does 
the meanest workman in his employ. 

Messrs. Atkinson Bros. are the agents for 
the Keystone Standard Watch company of 
Laneaster, Pa. They make and sell watches by 
the score of thcusands—good accurete time- 
keepers—at very moderate prices. Under 
their guidance, American inventive genius 
has exerted itself to the utmost to bring 
within the reach of persons of very moderate 
means, tiinekeepers of an accuracy and dura- 
bility such as not long ago were to be found 
only in the most expensive watches. And 
being thinking men, who study cause and 
effect, it has not taken them: Jong to discover 
that the private ownership of land not 
oniy directly diminishes the just. profits of 
their manufacture, but also, by its depressing 
effect upon Wages, seriously curtails the mar- 
ket for their wares. 

The Atkinson Bros. have the courage of 
their convictions. They have distributed, 
gratuitously, several thousand copies of “The 
Land Question” among their friends and cus- 
tomers, and have lost no opportunity of aid- 
ing, by word and pen, in the spread of the 
doctrines in| which they tale so deep an in- 
terest. 


_ Phe Position in the South. 

MoBILE, Ala., Feb. 22.—It is doubtful if any 
such antaugcnisin with recard to land reform 
exists as might be inferred from what a dele- 
gate at the Cincinnati convention is alleged to 
have said, viz: “If what is known as the 
Henry George land theory is to prevail in the 
convention, the southern members will leave 
the labor party.” I have for the last three 
years traveled over nearly the entire south, 
and have talked with all classes of people, 
and the only stubborn opposition [have en- 
countered from any who professed to have a 
knowledge of the subject: was from a few men 
interested in booming land values and a few 
ill-informed newspapers. 
easily won over by a statement of principles, 
the rise in land values,enhanced by speculation. 
The attention of all people through the south 
is drawn to the rise in land values. Specula- 
tion has greatly injured general business. 
Much money that sheuld be put into trade 
here is used in speculation; and Iam told that 
during the past vear nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars have gone out of this city 
for investment in mineral Jands and town and 
city lots in northern Georgia and Alabama. 
Such investors look with alarm upon the 
“Jand-taxing theory,” as do those who, bereft 
of nearly, ever ything by the war save their 
land, welcome the appreciation in land values. 

But aside from these, and after carcfiil in- 
vestigation. Iam persuaded that the majority 
of the more intehigent people all through the 
south are ready for a change, and would sup- 
port a new party which advecated the imposi- 
tion of all taxes upon land values, 

E. Q. N 


How Protection Protects. 

SoutH Cricaco, Ill, Feb. 29.—I have been 
an iron worker for the last fifteen years, and 
part of that time a believer in high tariff. I 
am now fully convinced that this high tariff 
for the protection of American Jabor is a 
mockery. The American workman is ‘pro- 
tected? in Cook county. There are 
feur iron and = steel establishments in the 
county, employing thousands of men. Of 
2,000 men employed at the South Chicago 
iron and steel works T00 are American citi- 
zens. Of 1,500 men employed at the Bridge- 
port iron and steel works 650 are American 
eitizens. At the Calumet iron and - steel 
works, of 1,200 men, 250 wre American citizens; 
and at, the Pulluman iron and steel works, of 
300 men employed, 45 are American citizens. 
These figures show that of all the men em- 
ployed in these mills the non-citizens are in 
the majority by nearly 2 to lL. In this county 
and around the city of Chicago at the present 
time there are over 30,000 Atmerican citizens 
out of employment and who can find nothing to 
do. And this is what these great iron 
monoapolists call protection for American 
labor. I think the American workmun should 

open his eyes and see how he is protected. I 
am iuclined to believe that the great pro- 
tected state of Pennsylvania has more non- 
citizens employed than citizens. If this is so, 
what protection dves the tariff give to work 
ingmen? Iron WORKER. 


He Sees the Light. 


New York, Feb. 27.—I have been buying 
your puper for some weeks, and now I am be. 


ginning to sce the light above the horizon. 
This i is the light for which the producing peuple 
have been looking for a good many hundred 
years. At last the day hus dawned. 

C.T. J. SHEPHERD. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1887. 


THE DAI DANGER IN THE WEST. 


—. 


Large Eastern Capitalists Gobbling Up 

City Lets, Farms and Cattle Ranches. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Feb. 25.—The land ques- 
tion, it Seems to me, has been sprung upon us 
none too soon. Whatever may be said of the 
dangers arising from the formation of great 
oil, coal and iron companies in the east, they 
certainly are not to be compared with the 
menace to our liberty and generai welfare 
that attends the rapid monopolization of land 
now going on in the west. To say nothing of 
the vast tracts of land that have during the 
last twenty years been given to the railroads, 
the rate at which “titles” to our western lauds 
are being concentrated is simply frightful ard 
totally incomprehensible to people living in 
the east who have never been here. Wild 
lands, cultivated Jands, town lots, all alike 
are passing out of the possession of the many 
into the hands of the few. The methods are 
various, depending upcn the character of the 
lands monopolized. Our wild lands are 
bought up fora song by companies organized 


to engage in the stock business. Cultivated 
lands, farms and city lots are passing out of 
the possession of large owners. Merchants 


and jnanufacturers in the east are forced out 
of active business by reason of the disastrous 
operation of the stupid ‘protective tariff. 
for which they clamored so hard, Shylocks 
loan their money through the agency of the 
money broker to our farmers, taking as 
security notes drawing 12 per cent interest 
and secured by a mortgage on the farmer’s 
land, or else they invest. their money in city 
lots and buildings and draw, in the form of 
rents, a sum equivalent to 12 per cent interest 
on the investment. Vanderbilt) once said 
that it would ruin any man to pay 10 per cent 
interest, If paying such interest. will ruin a 
first-class business man, how much the more 
Will if ruin our farmers and small business 
men? And this is precisely what it does do, 
as anyone will learn if he will but note what 
becomes of the farm that is thus mortgaged, 
or notice the number of failures during the 
last Year umong the smaller merchants. 


Truly the farmer should not be among those | 


that oppose the land reform movemert. 
Now, who is to blame for this land 
monopolization and the, many other wrongs 
that exist to-day! Are the monopolists 
Clearly not? We are tv blame for allowing 
these abuses to exist. Let us begin energetic 
political action. The chief cause of poverty 
is private property in land. GEORGE SHARP. 


Justice er Anarchy? 

Rev. Dr. Fawcett) preached upon “Coal 
Oppression” at Park Avenue M. E. church, 
Chicago, last Sunday. The text preached 
from was found in the following words: ‘Roll 
ye away the stone."—John xi. 4. Dr. Faw- 
cett began by showing the interdependence of 
capital and labor. He said: “Every biow 
that labor strikes at capital isa postponement 


of the day of prosperity, and a blow in the ; 


face of lubor’s best friend. Every time that 


capital speaks against labor, every time that | 


capital unites to in any way oppress labor, it 
speaks against and unites against its own 
mother, and postpones the day of permanent 
prosperity.” He then discussed unionism and 
labor organizations and their methods, ex- 
pressing the opinion that Jabor has a right to 
ask for inereuse of wages; has a right to ask 
for a shortening of the day of toil; has a rigbt 


to ask for favorable legislation; has a right... , 


ask for representation; has a right to 
ask for a place to work. After which 
he proceeded at length to show the evils 
of the monstrous coal monopolies and those 
kindred monopolies, the railroads--showing 
how production and industry were depressed 
and the poor robbed of their ; scanty wages in 
order to support a few “barons” >and “kings,” 
and ended as follows: “The poor, wr etched, 
ragged peasantry of Ireland are not more 
subject to the cppression of Irish landlords 
than are the peor of Chicago and the sur- 
rounding country to the ‘coal barons’ of the 
land. Perhaps the day will come when the 
suffrage of this country wiil demand that the 
government take control of all railroads 
and telegraph lines, as fully as it now has 
control of the postal serviee of the country, 
and will demand that all the coal beds of the 
country be so under the control of the gov- 
ernment that no corporation or ccmbination 
shall be able to strangle the commercii) inter- 
ests of the country or rob the poor mian’s 
hearth of its comforts. In some way this 
monster stone of injustice must be rolled 
away, and this oppression, real or possible, 
must be lifted or invited anarchy will an- 
nounce its reign.” 


The Ringing of the Bell. 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 26.—The reply of THE 
STANDARD on “Trying to Sulve tne Problem,” 
in to-day’s issue, was acknowledged by the 
“solver,” who said: ‘Yes, [hear the ‘Ringing 
of the bell, >andin 1888 you will see that a 
great many nen like me have heard it too. 
We may not know ‘where the steeple is.’ but 
we believe that it erowns the school house 
where George and MeGlynn are the teachers. 
THE STANDARD has given me my first’ lesson 
to-night. 
was ‘Fighting in the dark,’ but here comes 
light--a steady, honest light—and I see my 
way better now. Your engines, both republi- 
can and democratic, are badly in need of re- 
pairs, and will break down very soon. Then 
you will be hunting for some one to tix them 
up, sv that you can ride again. Don't forget 
that heads count in this country when a 
change is needed. Do you remember the abo- 
lition vote that was cast for James G. Birney 
Very few ‘heard the bell ring’ then, and tewer 
knew where the ‘steeple’ was. 

“They began to hear it all over the land when 
John C, Fremont ran for president, and they 


found the ‘steeple’ in Abraham Lincoln. The 
rights of property in nan disappeared. The 


country is happier and better because those 
rights no longer curse us. The rights of property 
inland will disappear also, not only in this coun- 
try but in Europe.” 

fT wish your Mayor Hewitt eculd have scen 
this honest mechanic 
heard Frederick Douglass in his early days. I 
heard Raymond and all the early anti-slavery 
“bell ringers.” To-night I have seen-a new 
“bell ringer,” and heard him ring his bell. 

WALTER WHITE. 


For Whom Was the Earth Made? 

The Pittsburg Christian Advocate says: 
“That the earth is the mother of us all, and 
that all the children have an equal and iu- 
alienable right to her bounties may be an 
abstract truth (if any one knows what that 
means), but it is beset with so muny cunditions 
and limitations that it cannot be trusted as a 
basis for conclusion and action.” Are we to 
suppose that nature can disown us? Is it pos- 
sible that we have no right to live after being 
brought into the world? For whom was the 
earth intended if not for us all’ The old doc- 


trine reads: ““The earth hath He given to the 
children of men.” 


What We Want. 

New RocHE.ie, N. Y., March 1.—There 
seems to be some misunderstanding us to 
what our theory of iand reform is. Briefly, 
itis this. First, take all taxation from every 
article of consumption, and then put all this 
taxation on land values. I don’t see how a 
farmer or aby intelligent man can object to 
that GeonGse W. Lioxp. 


Isee Iwas wrong in iny views. I 


and heard hin talk. I 
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WASHINGTON. 


THE LAST ACTS OF THE FORTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS. 


oto ena 


A Defective Law to Prevent Alien Owner- 
sbip of Luand—No Probability of an Extra 
Session—The President Glad te Get Rid 
of This Congress. 


WasHINGTOX, March 3.—Amone the im- 
portant measures that will become law if the 
president does not withhold his signature is | 
an act to prevent alien land holding. As the 
act stands if cannot be said tou prevent alien 
lund holding. In the first place it interferes 
with no right already acquired, leaving many 
vast estutes still in the hands of alien land- 
holders. It does not prevent the uecquisition 
of lands in the United States by aliens who 
may inherit them. The law applies only 
in the territories and in the distriet of Colum- | 
bia. As the law now stands, an alien cannot j i 
acquire lands under the homestead, pre- | 
emption or timber culture acts, unless he be- 
comes a‘ citizen of the United States or 
declares his intention to become such. An 
alien, however, may still purchase lands after | 
they shall have once passed from the goy- 
ernment to private ownership, and may thus 
acquire them in any quantity. Section 3 of the 
act prohibits many kinds of corporations from 
aequiring (hereafter) any more land than 
5,QUU acres; but as this amount is in exeess of 
the lands ‘‘neeessary for the operation” of | 
their railroads, canals, ete., it is difticult to 
see why auy corporation should. ke permitted 
to own over 5,000 acres. This section, more- 
over, confirms all lands “Jawfully” held at 
the present time by any corporation. Section 
2 provides that a corporation not more than 20 
per cent of the stock efwhichis held by aliens, 
may hereafter acquire lands in the states and 
territories of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. On what conceivable plan 
alien or native, should be 
permitted to acquire or own real estate other 
than what is absolutely necessary to enable it 
to build and operate its road, is 
hard to conjecture. The tinal passage of 
this measure through both houses, after much 
noise of trumpeting, shows how far this cou- 
gress is from being properly alive to this ques- 
tion. Mexico has always had faws against 
alien landholding; but of late years these 


have been sadly encroached on by the ag- 
gressive spirit of land speculation. Foreign 
companies have reeeived grants for rail- | 
ad purposes. There have also been 
evasions by companies and corporations, 
partly domestic, but also partly of 
aliens, and in sume cases hurgely so. This 
“dirt hunger,” with au eve to draining future 
incomes and rents from the American conti- 
nent to sustain wealthy persons and aristo- 
crats in Europe, has largely been encouraged 
by land speeulators, who thus wish to main- 
tain higher prices. 

The fet ars enébertained by many that there 
would be an extra session is ev idently cround- 
less. No one wanted a special session. It 
Was intimated indeed that Senatcr Edmunds, | 
fearing the defeat of the retaliatory fisheries 


bill, intended to compel an extra session. The 


seaaivor exaibited aw somewhat beiligerent 
spirit the first two days of the week, 


but it is questionable if he ever contemplated 
an extra session. The administration evidently 
does not. The president will doubtless bid | 
good-by to this congress without recret. 
Whether the next one will be any better re- 


mains to be seen, but he ean, doubtless, wait 
until next December with resignation. Mr. 


Randall and Mr. Holman received and de- 
served pretty severe excoriations for keep- 


ing back the legislative, executive and 
judicial bill To give the house a pro- 
per opportunity to carefully — consider 


this measure it ought to have been read and 
discussed in that body not much less than a 
week. To make the matter worse, it was, 
filled with fifty or more changes ef law, some | 
of which should have been made. [t appro- 
priates the money for the salaries of every offi- 
cer inthe government. The different grades of 
elerieal foree, the number of clerks or em- 
pleyes in each, and the amount of salary in 
every case is here detined. It eovers the 
of congressmen and all grades of em- 
at the capital, Whether the changes 
in the committee were all of 
the kind that should have — been 
made it is vot necessary to argue, 
as they were all incontinently struck out. It 
is needless to say that this bill ought to have 
been before the house at least a month ago, in 
order to give the house and senate an oppor- 
tunity to consider it intelligently. Mr. Ran- 
dall, however, in addition to his arduous 
duties us chairman'ot the committee on ap- 
propriations, conceived it to be his duty: to | 
act oas a guardian for congress, to pre- 
vent that body from rushing into the excesses 
of legislation. Among these latter may be 
enumerated changes in the tariff, in’ revenue 
taxation, or reduction of the surplus. It is 
hot tov mueh to say that congress as organ- 


made 


ized and conducted is not, correctly speak- 
ing, a representative body. Another guard- 
jan of the house, not quite so intelligent 


but even more suspicious and stubborn, is Mr. 
Holman of Indiana. He has posed for many 
years asthe great objector, The three, 
gether, kept back the legislative 
Tuesday of this week, within three days 
the close of the session. When first it was 
considered the house showed an indisposition 
toswallow all the comunittee’s changes without 
considering them. To prevent a special ses- 
sion it was agreed that all charges should be 
stricken out, and the bill pussed so as to pro- 
vide for officers and salaries on the same basis 
us last year. With this incdification it passed 
under a suspension of the rules, and its hun- 
dred and inure pages are before the senate 
committee. 

Another important measure, a house bill 
that has been very considerably amended has 
passed the senate and goes to conference. It 
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bill until 
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land grants, New Mexico, Coloradu and 


California. There is certainly no subject. re- 


| quiring present and wise action so much 


as this, and no interest more liable to 
serious and grave abuses. A large portion of 
the valuable lands in those regions are covered 
by real or pretended grants. Every man who 
settles there has the fear that a Mexiean 
grant will be truinped up or extended so as to | 
take his land. This bill is very far from being 
what it should be. Probably, if passed, it 
will do much more harm than good. Tu be- 
come a jaw it has still to run the gauntlet of 
the conference committee and 
dent. 

Mr. Cleveland has not yet named the inter- 
state comniission. That he should desire to 
appoint the first officers under this law with- 
out “the advice and consent of the senate” is 
alittle singular, more especially as there is a 
provision in it that they shall not be exclusively 
partisan. There are doubts as to whether he 
ean lawfully appoint the first officers in re- 
cess. He evidently contemplates domg so, 
which conclusively shows that relations be- 
tween the president and the leaders of his 
party are notas cordial they should ve, or that 
the president is very much at sea in per- 
WAP. 


the presi- 


forming this delicate task. 


NOT WILD INDIANS. 


A Catholic Journal Corrects a Common 
Misstatement of the Land Doctrine. 

The Brooklyn Examiner (Catholic) has con- 

eluded, after closer examination, that St. 
Thomas Aquinas in his “Summa Theologica” 
dces not speak of ownership in Jand, and it 
says thut he does not seem to have appre- 
nended the vital difference between laud and 
those things of which man is the producing 
agent. It continues: ‘He probably never 
thought it necessary to make the distinction, 
usin his day the community’s rights to land 
Were almost unquestioned. Vast estates were 
held by the nobles, who in return were obliged 
to pay al) the expenses of the government, or: 
by the monasteries, whose inmates instructed 
the people. Then indeed all taxation was 
placed upon the land in nearly every quarter 
of Europe and no one ever considered the. 
land as much private property as a man’s Hat 
or his shoes. But with the Protestant refor- 
mation the curse of private ownership of land 
began. The estates of the monasteries were 
seized and divided up among courtiers, and 
the nobles shifted the land tax to the shoul- 
ders of the people by taxing the products. of 
their labor.” 

The Pittsburg Catholic, in diseussing this 
question, had declared that the ‘scholastic, 
or Christian communism,” taught by St. 
Thomas, ‘permits individual ownership and | 


individual use and enjoyment of earthly pos-: 


sessions, Whether of land or of other prop- | 
erty,” whereas the secular communism of to- | 
day dues deny such ownership. In r eply to 
this the Examiner says: 

Whatever “theoretical: communism” in the 
mind of the editor of the Pittsburg Catholie | 
may forbid or not forbid, it is certain that the 

winciples upheld by Bishop Nulty, Michael 

avitt, Dr. MeGlvnn and Henry Geerge are 
in direct antagonism to any prevention “ol in- 
dividuul use and enjoyment. in facet, their 


strongest argument is that itis only through | 


the community asserting its rights to what the 
community has created — the speculative 
value, cr seiling price of land—that  indi- 
Vidual use and - “enjoyment can be fully se- 
eured. 

The theory is not that we should all be a 
tribe of wild Indians roving over a territory 
Without bounds or fences, .but that laud 
should be held just as distinctly as it is to- 
day. all taxes being placed on the value of 
land, destroying its “speculative price by tax- 
ativn, so that no one couid hold land fora 
rise'in values in order to enrich himself out 
of the necessities of his fellow beings. 


ae een 4 


A Rascally Society Saver. 

The case against Nelson P. Pearson, a. sa- 
loon keeper in “Johnny” O’Brien’s bailiwick, 
has at lust come to something. This man was 
arrested last November for bribing voters in 
favor of the “savior of society.” He de- 
manded a preliminary examination: but by 
means of his political *‘pull” the matter was 


thrown from one police justice to another - 


Disgusted with these tac- | #ttorneys to new methods of e 


like a shuttlecock. 
ties, Fred. C. Leubuscher of the law com- 
mittee of the united labor party presented the 

2ase to the district attorney gnd demanded 
that it be laid before the grand jury. 


refusing to do this, Mr. Martine directed Po- | 
Af- | 


lice Justice White to hear the evidence. 
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PRICE FIVE 


rule this state have’ found ways -of-e 


CENTS 
TAKE CARE! 


SOCIETY'S SAVIORS WAN WANT 10 IGNORE 
THE PEOPLE’S WILL. 


Are We ta Have a Coustitational Conven= 
tion? — Albany Politicians are Hatching 
Schemes—Working for a Disastreus De-« 

‘lay--A Few Small Bills Affecting Labot. 


ALBANY, Mareh 2.—Byvy the action of the con= : 


stitutional convention committee of the assem~ 
bly ia offering a bill that does not provide for 
an election of delegates to the convention 
nntil next fall, the intention of the politicians 


to defeat the expressed | will of over half a. 


million voters is clearly shown. On the first 
day of the’ session Speaker Husted offered a 
constitutional convention bill, and blatantly 
announced that he expected it would be 
passed at once and the convention assembled 
-by Mareh.i. It is now after the Ist of March 
and there are no more signs of % convention 
than there were two months ago. — Bills 
were offered in plenty, but. that wag 
only the politicians’ methed of blinding the 
eves of the people by making a big fuss. Ig 
looks now asif there will be: no convention 
this vear. and if.there is one next year the 
people will get it only by the 
the politicuins. ‘Fhe reason there is no inter- 
est tuken in the convention here is beeause it 
is only the people: who. demand it. If the 
New York Centrai ratlroad wanted a conven- 


tion, Speaker Husted, John FT. Platt, Fremont. 


Cole and Senator Vedder would at once da 
their utmost to wet it, for the NOY. Central is a 
very tangible thing. If the great New York 
insurance. companies found that a convention 
would be uu good. thing for them, ex- 
Speaker Evin. Senator. Coggeshall -and 
2 Jot more men woukl premptly rally to 
kiss it through. 
terest ina convention, Senator Traphagen and 
Assemblyman: MeIntyre would howl aloud 
against “indifference to the people’s wishes.” 
If the rumsellers, who acted as saviors of so- 
ciety in chiefto wma vor in. ordinary last fall 
thouzht that they had anything to gain by a 
coustitutionnl convention, at least nineteen 
assemblymen and four senators from. New 
York and a dozen. legislators from Brooklyn, 
not to count a score in other parts of the state, 
would arise with a ery of “The people!” on 
their lips, and: a> constitutional convention 
would be held at once. 

- But neither the railroads, the- big: corpora: 
tions nor the liquor dealers want uw conven- 
tion and therefore legislators, see no reason 
why there should be one. ‘The interests. that 
racing 
the restrictive clauses of the present consti- 
tion and of utilizing the rest. of. the. instru- 
ment to their advantage. With a new con- 
stitution they .weuld Bate, to set. their 
Vasion; not to 


speak - of the © unpleasant possibility of 
having to bribe a whole — convention 
to prevent the. people from having some 
voice -in the makin& and altering of 
their laws.) So all these interests, have 


ter a number of adjournments designed to | 


tire out Mr. Leubuscher and the witnesses, 
the hearing was had one Sunday morning a 
month ago. Justice White this week held 
Pearson for the action of the grand jury. 


What We AN Went to tunw. 
New York, Feb. 28.—Why does the New 


York Star try to impress upon the minds. of ! 


workingmen that the course of democratic 
legislation and adimiaistration toward Ameri- 
ean labor has been friendly and fraternal? It 
tells us that the democratic party, while 


never truckling to revolutionary spirit and | 


communistic doctrines, has not heen afraid. to 
speak the truth with courage and without re- 
serve through its distineuished representa- 
tives and saviors of scciety. There are thou- 
sunds of toilers in New York ‘and vicinity 
Who weuld be interested just now in-Knowing 
why the would-be saviors have... been |. so 
wunxious for the downfall of Edward Me- 
Givnn. Is it because the doctor is unfriendly 
to those who labor? MM. J. M. 


From Another Californin Judge. 

CHicaGo, Feb. 22.—THeE STANDARD is doing 
noble work here. Men- who formerly would 
not listen to the theory of the land for the 
people and called it 
ginning to change their opinions. I think 
coming spring elections will surprise many in 
regard to Jubor’s strength in Chicago. The 
corruption of the two old parties is sickening 
in the extreme. I wish we had a few Me- 
Glynus and Pentecosts here; they could do 
great work, as we have few ministers of the 
poor who have courage to preach the gospel 
of the land for: the people. God speed THE 
STANDARD. in ‘diffusing: ight throughout the 
land. ‘HAS. COWLES. 


No peace ts 
MANISTEE, Mich. ie FED. 2 


rank eo isin are be--: eee P ere ; ee 
ink communisin are be ’ the assembly for cunsideration, provides fora 


the : convention of 160 delegates, one from each 


.—In yourissue of ~ 
-Feb. 19 Tread an admonition by E. B. Nolan 


to. the Swedes, to think of Engelbrecht. and : 
I feel assured that [express the sentiment of -: 


my countrymen when I declare-that they now, 
as in the days of Engelbrecht, the finest chi 
acter upon the records of Sweden, will stand 


by righteousness notwithstanding the warn-. 


ings of an ignorant and perhaps corrupt 
elergy: We remember that our. ferefathers 
gathered round and followed Engelbrecht in 
spite ot the opposition of the clergy of these 
days. The descendants of the vikings do not 
degenerate! A Swedish newspaper advoeat- 
ing reform will soon be issued in Michigan. 
AXEL G. BURMAN. 


God Speed the Good Work. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Feb. 14.—From what 
Lean glean from the public prints within my 
reach Lam satisfied the views that you enter- 
tain and are now promulgating touching the 
present and future of the working masses of 
eur country are founded in true > philosophy 
und sound statesmanship, and I say may Grod 
speed the good Worx. R. M. DILuarp. 


“Phe Poor Are Voiceicss.” 
—Suggestedt by a sermon of the Rev, Mr. Pentecost. 
“Voiceless”? ah no, the bleeding heart's deep 

ery; . : 
Pierces the silent air and mounts on high 
Swifter than lightuing’s flame in gloomy night, 
Aeaching—the bosom of the Infinite! — 
HENRY ANCKETILL. 
iindson, New York. 
A Caution. 

Hemstead, Tex., Advance Guard. 

It appears that the announcement to the 
Nees that this paper would editorially advo- 
cate Henry Georee’s:theory of free land has 
Jed some farmers, especially colored “ones, 
who have exper ienced the effects of the rent 


system, to believe in a speedy social revolu-_ 


tion, Whose outcome would be the practical 
application of the theory in question. To dis- 
abuse their minds of all false ideas on this 
subject, the -ldvance Guard takes this ocea- 
sion to say to its friends, and the colored peo- 
ple especially, that the doctrines of free Jand 


and free trade must of necessity work their 


Way to success by educating the popular 
mind in the principles involv ed by. showing 
the injustice of land ownership as priv: ile 
property, and the iniquity of indirect taxa- 
tion through protection to individual enter- 
prise. 


passively combined to suppress the will of 
574,005 voters. If the voters had quarter as 
tnucli sense as their professional saviors; if 
they knew their interests, and, knowing, 
fought for them, there would he a new set of 
legislators here as soon as another election day 


came, and what few men of the venal, cring- 


ing’type happened tu cet in w ould fear to con: 
travene the will of the people, a vague term 
that is mentioned at) the capitol now only 
with » chuckling sneer and grin. : 

There are two Ways in which the people can 
get a convention. One is, thatthe democratic 
covernor should assent toa bill passed by a 
republican legisiature that would give a sure 
republican majority and insure the selection 
of Speaker Husted to preside. ‘With him in 
the chair the corporations would feel that 
their ‘supremacy was guaranteed, and they 
would willingly consent toa convention choc 
result would be to insult. the intelligence of 
the state. There weuld also be a corvention 
should the republican legislators. < weree to a 
bill that could be signed by a democratic gov- 
erner. No non-partisan action seems possible, 
for such a thing asa constitutional convention 
to regulate the fundamental law of the state, 
‘must, of course, be in charge of the ‘profes 
sional saviors of society. It would aever do 
to fet the people decide for themselves. 

The Dill that. has-been reported favorably, 
and which will come up- next. Tuesday before 


ussembiy: district and. thirty-two | from the 
state at large. No voter may vote for more 
than sixteen delegates at. large. Aceording 
to last falls vote: the republicans would get 
ninety delegates and the democrats seventy. 
Assemblyman Graham introducec’a. bill early 
in the session to give the labor party and. pro- 
hibitionists seine. representation... His. bill calls 
for one delegate from each assembly district 
and three from. each) senatorkel district, no 
voter to vote for more than eve. Aceording 
to. the committee’s, bill delegates will be 
elected next fall at the regular election, the 


conveution WHE meet next Year; and the con- 


stitution will be submitted to the people wt the 
presidential election, ISshec o> 


This is oall carefully aleulated so. as to 


make the ecnvention as partisan as possible 
and io introduce the most politicians. into: it 


as delegates. 


The demoerats have a. bill to 
elect the delegates by ¢ ongressional ‘districts, 
two not three. from. each, with forty-two at 
large, sixteen to be. voted: for by each party. 
This would: insure a: Fer sonable dibor repre- 
sentation. : 

Mr. Graham, the: Srooklyn ibor. assembly- 
man, introduced a) be itch of labor bills early 


Sint the sessiun—to. Timit car‘dri ivers’ hours. to 


twelve with two hours for meals; to tax cor- 


to give. mechanies afirst lien, and 
siinilar bills. Net one has: passed | yet. 

The ‘direet charges -of ~ br ihery in. the 
senatorial election which T alleded: to last 
month. were repeated on. thes floor of . the 
assembly a few days ago. Names and sums 
offered were distinetly st: ited. Fhe accused 
miner refused to all OW an investigation. From 
the speaker down the tricksters and law 
jueglers of this. legislature have cowardly 
hearts. ~ JOHN COMMONWEALTH. 


poralions: 


De mocritts Hopelessly Divided. 
The Yribune says that. however much the 
Brooklyn democratic chib and Gov. Hill may 
be annored. by the discussion. arising out of 


‘the suppression of Hewitt’s: letter, President 


Cleveland’s friends in this. city “are rather 
pleased than otherwise that the governor is 
brought face to face with the labor ¢ question.” 
A prominent county 
suid toa Trisene reporter that this question 
of tolerating a secret oath-bound: labor: or- 
ganization had to be net-soon any way. “Tam 
sladtosee Jiuyor Hewitt take the stand he 
has. It is undemocratic, 
seeret politico-hibor “ussuciations, 
the control of men whom ‘the great majority 
of members hive never-seen, but whose orders 
they are sworn to obey implieitiy. By ad- 
vising the suppression of the fetter Gov. Hill 
has ilienated the conservative. democrats, 
Whe would otherwise have: been with him as 
the leader of the democracy of this state. 

. . . The governor, in -his endeavor to be 
very foxy, has made what promises to: be the 
fatal move of his life. He canuet now obtain 
the nomination for the presidency, or, if he 
should, he would be beaten hy the ¥otes of the 
couservative democracy.” 


kind -grace of | 


If the eable: road: had.an. in-: 


clemocracy politician. 


this: organigme of © 
subjec ot to: 
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WOES OF THE LANDLESS. 
REV. MR. PENTECOST’S FIFT H SERMON 
ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


Selleville Avenue Church Agnin Crewded— 
A Cougrezation Accastemed te Liberal 
Ideas—tied’« Will Net Done en Earth as 
Se isin Heaven. 


Rev. Mr. Pentecost of Newark, N. J., con- 
tinues his Sunday evening sermons on social- 
political problems, and the public interest, as 
evidenced by the faci: that the ushers cannot 
seat the crowds that attend the services, is 
increasing. 

Mr. Pentecost’s church was formerly under 
the charge of Dr. Hepworth, himself a liberal 
sninded mun, and it is probably due to the 
fact. that two such men have successively 
filled the pulpit that: the radical sentiments 
so plainly expressed during the last few weeks 
have not aroused opposition, The liberal 
treatment of other subjects has prepared the 
people furan unprejudiced consideration of 
the question of the distribution of wealth. 
The sermons have excited much attention in 
other quarters. They have bech copied im all 
directions und discussed editorially by news- 
papers. ‘ir. Pentecest is not the first nor the 
only preacher why his come out in the pulpit 
ororn the plutforin for land nationalization, 
bat he is the first who in a series of addresses 
has souzht to show that the monopoly bra 
few of the gifts of nature is the root of all the 
legalized rubbery thut our system now up- 
bolds) His sermons are models of graphic 
description, convincing logic and éloquent 
advocacy of the cause of oppressed bu- 
@manity. 

Mr. Pentecost has consented to deliver an 
address befure the Knights of Labor in Dan- 
gury, Conn., on the Yth or 10th of this month. 

The number of people who listened to Mr. 
Pentecost lusi Sunday evening was if possi- 
ble even greater than on the previous Sun- 
day. The aisies were ned with people sit- 
ting on extra chairs and many ceuld not find 
wats. He took for his text the petition in 
the Lord's Prayer. “Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on carth as it is in heaven,” 
und spoke as follows: 

“T have cndeavored to present to you dur- 
ing the last four weeks the evils which attach 
to our present sociui system, and have ex- 
plained te you that they are the direct result 
of the unequal distribution of wealth; all 
wealth not necessary to the actual support of 
physical strength in laboring people and the 
somewhat better support of intermediary 

gents, who constitute our middle class 
population, going ultimately into the posses- 
sion of menopolists and primarily to those 
who hold land which they will not use ucr al- 
Jew others to use. Tbave shown you how the 
accumulation of wealth in a nation cannot 
benefit. workers under the present system; how 
industry, economy, subriety and éducation, 
while helpful to the few working people who 
practice them now, would cease to be helpful 
if universally prevalent among them, since the 
inevitable tendency of the present system is 
to push wages down to the lowest point at 
which men will consent to work, the point of 
bare subsistence or the starvation point; how 
economy in government, co-operation im in- 
dustries, labor organizations for the purpose 
of enforcing Jabor’s demands by strikes, or 
secking to secure them by arbitration, while 
being al] good measures for elevating the con- 
dition of laborers, and the best that have vet 
been practiced, are utterly inudequate reme- 
fies for existing social evils. 

“That is to say, if politics were absolutely 
pure, if all politicians were saints, if all legis- 
lators were patrivts, if all differences . be- 
tween labor and capital were settled by 
arbitration, and strikes were no more; if all 
laboring people were total abstainers from 
intoxicating drinks, were educated and in- 
telligent, so that they could labor with or 
without machiuery to the best possible ad- 
vantage, were industrious and cconomical, 
and the system still prevailed under which 
some persons ure allowed to own land for 
which they have no use and which they will 
aot allow others to use, a monopoly privilege 
which is the parent of all other monopoly 
privileges, the inevitable result would be 
that the great mass of laboring pespie, how- 
ever improved intellectually and morally, 
would be even pocrer than they now are, 
since all the enormeus gain to the community 
which would result from such a state of 
things, under which much more wealth would 
be produced, would go @ those who own 
dand. The effect of all improvements, 
whether in: machinery o7t men, under the 
present system, isulways to increase rent— 
ground rent—and always to decrease interest 
and wages; that is to say, the inevitable 
effect of ali increase im wealth under the 
present order of things is to give the lion’s 
share of wealth to those who do nothing to 
produce it. 

“The only reason why this is not perfectly 
apparent to anyone is because land owners, 
capitalists and laborers are not always dis- 
tinetly separated into classes. It happens 
that must capitalists are also land owners. 
If that. were not. so capitalists would have no 
power to crowd labourers. If that were not so 
there would be no fighis between capitalists 
and Jaborers. The fight would be between 
capital and labor on the one hand and lund 
owners on the other. But it would be just as 
one-sided a fight. The land owner would 
win it every time. He would be rich and the 
capitalist and laborer would be poor. 

“Last Sunday evening [ used an illustration, 
supposing a manufacturer who put up a 
factory on leased land, to show how the land- 
owner Was in a position to reap all the benefit 
of the wealth produced by capital and labor. 

“Several gentlemen spuke to me about the 
illustration, saying it was not a representa- 
tion of what actually is, since no man would 
be such a fool as to build a factory without 
sooner or later buving the land. That is not 
true, and if you suppose my manufacturer to 
gave used his surplus in buying the land you 
will have a state of things which corresponds 
to whit is now generally the case. The capi- 
talist is usually also a landowner, and reaps 
act only the lezitimate reward for the use of 
bis capital and Jabor, but the illegitimate re- 
ward of the increased value of his land, 
which is created not by labor but by the 
growth of the community. The result is, that 
instead of capital and jabor being equally 
crowded by the landowner, landowner and 
capitalist merze themselves intu a single in- 
terest or person and labor is the sufferer. 
The failure of the Jate strike in New York was 
owing to the fact that the coal companies are 
great land anonopolies as well as capitalists. 

“This is the state in which society now is, 
gnd sv Jong as the laborer is not permitted to 
use jand fur his own benefit he is compelled to 
work for what he can get or starve. Thus it 
as that the laboring class to-day are in a state 
of hopeless slavery, in some respects worse 
than the negro slavery of the south. This is 
why Iam moved, is £ beiieve in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, 10 speak in behalf of those who 
have absolutely no redress except in a radical 
change in the present system. 

“T have very good reasun to suppose that 
many of my bearers dv not understand the 
system Which I wowd exchange the present 
gue for, althuugh I have striven to make it 
simple and clear. It dves uot involve the 
dividing up of ull lund sv that each citizen 
aight have what might be considered his 
share, nor making land common property so 
that no one could have the exclusive use of 
any land, nor the confiscation of land in sucha 
way that what is nuw used by an individual 
would be wrested from him. 

“Perhaps the simplest statement of the sys- 
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tem is that it involves the ultimate transfer of 
all taxes to land values. At present we raise 
the money new led for the carrying on of gov- 
ernment by imoosing taxes ina very partial 
and arbitrary manner, all of which except 
that on unimproved land fulling upon articles 
or values ercated by human labor. The theory 
which Lam advocating supposes the raising 
of all money necessary to mect public ex- 
penses by taxing land according to the value 
that it has acquired by the growth of the 
conmnunity, the only way that land can ac- 
auive value. It is not a system of land taxa- 

! tion, but a taxation of land values. Land 

| that is worth nothing would be taxed nothing. 
Land that is improved either by agricultural 
methods or by building a house upon it would 
be taxed no more than unimproved lands, 
for the simple reason that it is Worth no more. 

| Improving land does not improve its value. 
It adds to it the value of the improvements, 
which, being the result of labor, would not be 
taxed. 

“The moral beauty of the system lies in that 
revenues for the public good would come from 

| the individual use of common property, ac- 
cording to the value which had been thrust 
into it by the growth of the community. The 
community would thus be supported by reve- 
hues proceeding from values which the com- 
munity creates, rather than from = values 
which individual labor creates. 

“What would be result of this change? 

“Let us suppose that this change has come 
abcut, and that enough time has elapsed for 
society to adjust itself to its new conditions, 
what would you behold! 

“The most interesting fact to note would be 
that every man who now owns a farm ora 
dwelling house or a store would then be occu- 
pying and using it just as now, still in posses- 
sion of his deed, still protected by society in 
the peaceable possession of his own, the prop- 
erty which he has accumulated, and the ex- 
elusive use of the land. It is taxed precisely 
or nearly what it was before. Iam inclined 
to believe his taxes would be less than before. 
The only difference would be that what he 
now pays on bis house, his persoual pos- 
sessions and articles of consumption he 
would then pay for the use of his land. 

“The selling value of the land would be gone, 
but this would be no loss to him or his chil- 
dren, since if he or they cured to move or sell, 
other land as good as that in use by either 
could be obtained for nothing, subject, of 
course, tothe payment of rent or taxes for 
its use. This is why I said a few evenings 
ago that probably not ten men in this 
house would be affected to the extent of a 
penny. Those of you who now own the land 
upon which you live or which you are work- 
dug as a farm would be just where you are 
now, except that vou would enjoy the bene- 
fits of a better civilization. People who are 
not doing wrong have nothing to fear by an 
adjustment of society according to natural 
law. The use of land is not wrong. It is the 
control of land which you will not use and 
will not permit: others to use that werks all 
the evils we see about us. But for the use of 
land private ownership is not necessary. All 
that is necessary is that society shall protect 
you in the perpetual use of what Jand you 
need. That you would get just as effectually 
under the new system as under the old. 

“And if those who now own the land which 
they ere using would lose nothing, behold, 
also, how much better off their children would 
be. Wher you built your house you had to 
take a portion of your savings and give them 
to another man for the privilege of putting a 
house on 2 little spot of earth, which naturally 
belongs to you as much asto him—you had 
to buy a piece of land. If your house cost 
you $3,000 you must have 800 mpre to pay 
to the man who owned the land you wanted. 
You are paying $75 a year taxes. Your son 
would need 8500 less to set up his home than 
you needed. If he has 33,000, let him select a 
lot the tax on which is 875 a year, and he is 
as well off as you.. He has house and lot in 
perpetual possession, with the deed in his 
pocket, which is all that you have, and it 
cost him $500 less to get. it than it did you to 
get yours under the existing system. 

“One of our daily papers, which has pub- 
lished full reports of these sermons, said edi- 
torially that I was ‘away off on the land 
question.” ‘What we want,’ says the Daily 
Journal, fs to have our streets lined with 
small dwellings occupied by well-to-do work- 
men who own their own piaces.? As I have 
explained the system which Tam advocating, 
would we not have our streets lined with just 
such houses, which could be proeuréd with 

j less money than it takes *o procure them now? 

| The difference would be, as I shall show you 

presently, that under the new system work- 

!men would have wages out of which they 
could save something to build a_ house, 
whereas now only a few workmen = get 
enough wages to ever think of such a thing 
as owning a house. 

“But what would be the effect upon those 
who now own Jand which they do not wish to 
use and will not let others use—land which 
they are holding for a speculative purpose; 
Jand which we now speak of as unproductive; 
unimproved land, so much of which is so un- 
sightly in our cities as vacant jots, and the 
holding of which in a condition of uselessness 
tothe community is what spreads our cities 
needlessly over so much territory. Not half 
the land in the city of New York is built upon, 
and perhaps that istrue here. Most of our 
western domain has passed into the hands of 
men who have, in many cases, fraudulently 
obtained it, and in many cases bought it up in 
enormous tracts Which are worked on shares 
or lying idle, so that now the settler who 
goes west to get a bit of government land 
under the pre-emption or homestead or timber 
culture or.desert land acts finds it so diffleult 
an undertaking as to be hardly worth while, 
and wholly impossible unless he is enough of 
a capitalist to spend a good deal of time in 
the undertakine. So many frauds have 
grown up under our. pre-cmption system that 
2 bill is now before Congress proposing not 
only to abolish those laws, but to take back 
lands fraudulently obtained, even though in 
the hands of ‘innocent possessurs,” without 
compensation. Thus bus Georgeism found its 
Way into congress. 

1 What would be the result to the holders of 

| land for speculative purposes, or for the pur- 

| pose of letting it out to other peuple in the 
expectation of living in idleness off the fruits 
of their industry, as is the cuse of the noble 
landlords or Jandgods of Englund? The re- 
sult would be that all taxes being laid upon 
the value of lund without regard to improve- 
ments, they would be su greatly increased on 
unimproved land that a man could not afford 
to hold such land unless he itnproved it. He 
would either use it or it Would pass to the use 
of sume one else, or be held for the taxes pre- 
cisely as somuch land is now held. Land 
would have no value except for actual use. 
It would lose its speculative or monopcly 

! value entirely and be thrown into the open 
market as horses and houses and other things 
now are. 

“The man who owns a lot next to you, on 
which he pays less taxes than you do, though 

| itis of the same size and) value as yours, the 
community is paying him a premium us com- 
pured with you for keeping an open recepta- 
cle for tomato cans and dead cats and old 
boots, and tuxing you more heavily because 
you are public spirited enough to build a 
house; that man would have to pay as much 
tax as you and you would have to pay no 
mere than you do now, the new system per- 
mitting you to freely own what you produce 

| for your own and the common good. You 
can easily see that he would either have to 
build a house on his lot and make it produc- 
tive or give it up for the use of some one else 
who would thus use it. 

“The result of this in cities would be a re- 
duction in the number of big tenement houses, 
which are the result of high prices for land, 
which compel a landlord to put as much 


house as possible on as little land as possible, 
and an increase iu the number of small houses, 
which the Journal says are so desirable. 
Tenement houses are not fit to live in and are 
one of the fruits of the present method of 
doing things. There are tenement houses in 
New York by the side of which, if you should 
place the coffins of those who untimely died 
in them, piled one upon another, the coffins 
Would be many times higher than the house. 

“Outside of cities an incalulable amount of 
good land now held by dogs in the manger 
would lose its fictitious value, and m many 
cases lose al) value, and would be free to the 
occupation of any one who wished to use it 
with due regard to the equal rights of others. 
IT must remind you again that there would be 
no more difficulty in conserving the rights of 
lawful land users than there now is in con- 
serving the rights of lawful land owners. 
This system is grossly maligned by those who 
insist upon confounding it with socialistic or 
anarchic schemes which combat the idea of 
private property in anything. 

“The natural result of opening our vast do- 
main would be just what it was when our vast 
domain was open. Large numbers of persons 
who now get a precarious living in our over- 
crowded cities would move into the country; 
some of them able, out of their savings to 
start. their little farm in comfort, others 
roughing it fora while, just as our early west- 
ern settlers did. These new agriculturists, 
however, would start under mach more fa- 
vorable circumstances than the early west- 
erners, because the country is more thickly 
settled, and therefore not so lonesome. 

“Very intelligent persons tell me that this 
would not be the case; that our cities are pop- 
ulated by people who will live in the cities and 
would not go to the country under any cir- 
cumstances. 

“To this my answer is that human beings 

follow the laws of their nature, one of the 
most fundamental of which is that a man, 
sooner or later, will go where he can make 
the most money with the least Jabor: where 
he can get the greatest: results for his labor; 
where he can gratify his desires with the least 
effort. 
.. “Tanswer, also, that when land was free, 
that is, when a man could take what he 
wanted to use by going just beyond the man 
who preceded him, men did go to the coun- 
try. ze 

“Tanswer again that the tendency of our 
foreign population to the country, when they 
can better themselves by going, is shown by 
the fact that the small. farms of the east are 
rapidly passing into their hands. I made 
a bicycle tour of a portion of New Jersey and 
New York last year, und was interested to 
observe how many Irish farmers I saw. 

‘TI answer further that the reason why 
farmers cannot always get hands just when 
and in the numbers they want them, as is 
alleged, is because they want them only at 
special seasons. If it is true that farmers 
cannot get all the steady help they want, it 
is simply because men know that they can do 
better elsewhere. Let a Jersey farmer offer 
2.50 a day for men and guarantee them 
work at that rate for five years and he would 
have men standing a thousand deep all 
around his house in no longer time than it 
would take so many to get there. Anyone 
whe has given the subject the least study 
knows that the tendency of wages in similar 
employments is just as muen to a common 
level as thee tendency of water is, and if 
farmers do not have all the help they want it 
simply proves that labor of about the skill 
required on a farm is better paid somewhere 
else. 

“Reverting to the law ef human nature by 
which men seek to gratify their desires with 
the least possible effort, it ® a self-evident 
proposition that if Jand were as free to the 
use of all as it would be under the new sys- 
tem, a vast number of persons, either from 
preference or motives of gain, would go upon 
it.in preference to doing what they are now 
dving. These would not necessarily be of the 
lowest classes, but from the number of those 
who, for one reason or another, saw that 
they could go onto the land and better them- 
selves there would gradually proceed such 
an exodus from cities that two very desirable 
things would follow: That tendency of popu- 
lation to cities which is such a marked feature 
of our present civilization, which results in 
such disastrous overcrowding, would — be 
checked, and the corresponding sparseness of 
country settlements, which is also detrimental 
to society, would be remedied. But better 
still, the vast numbers of laborers whose 
clamor for employment keeps wages down to 
their present low standard would be reduced 
to such an extent, as I believe, that instead of 
labor having to beg employment of capital, 
in reversal of natural order, capital would be 
asking labor to employ it, which is true to the 
nature of things. Iu other words, instead of 
workmen seeking employment. as now. em- 
ployment would be secking workmen. Wages 
are down Dow not because laboris net worth 
more than it gets, but beeause there are so 
many others who are willing to work for 
what is now paid. Wages would be up then, 
because only those persons would consent to 
work for any wages who could not: do better 
by working for themselves. 

“At present the laborer is a slave under the 
upper millstone of capital, upon the nether 
millstone of private ownership in land. Take 
away that under millstone and he would be a 
free man, for you cannot crush a man unless 
you have something to crush him against. 

“It is this vision of freedom for the labornng 
man which moves to tears and joy—tears that 
it is not; joy that it might be. O glorious 
kingdom of God, in which rich and poor are 
not arrayed against each other in church and 
state; in which hopeless strikes of labor against 
capital are no more, because capital shall 
have no power to oppress; nm which women 
and children no longer slave and weep and 
starve, in which titled and aristocratic idlers 
can no longer live off the earnings of the im- 
dustrious; in which legalized robbers can no 
longer prey upon the ae in which «all men 
shall be on an equal foc 


oting jn the sight of | 


God, with an equal chance to use themselves | 


and exercise their right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness: | 

“This ransom of the imprisoned, the free- 
dom of the slaves, this liftung up of those who 
have so long been the victims of our greed 
and injustice; is not this cnouch to rouse the 
souluf any mana who loves his fellow man 


j and move him with all the fervor of religious 


enthusiasm? , 

“The only reason why one would not like to 
die for such a consummation would spring 
from his desire to live and enjoy it.” 
applause.] 

The Newark Press-Register, commenting on 
Mr. Pentecost’s sermons, says: : 


Every sermon preached like that of fast 
Sunday draws the masses nearer in sympathy 
tu the pulpit. Dryasdust fills most of our 
modern pulpits. 


Morality is dished up in con- | 


[Great 


ventional forms, theological hairs are nicely | 


split, and words and phrases carefully pol- 
ished. Meauwhfle the masses avoid the 
churehes, which are usually little social ex 
clusive communities. Mr. Pentecost. throws 
aside platitude and = doctrinal — rubbish 
and plunges into the practical issues 
of the day, recognizing the fact that 
if religion has to do with men it enters into 
all these questions, and should make a basis 
for their settlement. Religion gave birth to 
modern civilization; it has been the foster 
mother of literature and the arts, and it has 
been the conservator of popular liberties in 
all the ages since the Christian era began. It 
ought to be to-day the great agent in cffect- 
ing new social adjustments, and it will be if 
every religious teacher tukes up social ques- 
tions in the spirit of the Belleville avenue 
pastor. —s 


All Places Lose by It. 
Lynn, Mass., Bee. 

It is to be hoped that the greed of a few in- 
dividuals will not prevent the new postoffice 
building from being located so as to be con- 
venient for our citizens and an ornament to 
the city. Lynn has lost enough by the unrea- 
sonable demands of real estate owners who 
have prevented the erection of public build- 
ings here. 


-world. 


CITY CHURCHES. 


PROTESTANT ECCLESIASTICISM IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


What Pure Kelizgion und Undefiléd Really 
Menns— Namerous Churches Baile for 
Show andte Gratify Pridc—The Masses 
Drifting Away from the Churches. 


In the lower hal}, 52 Union square, on Sun- 
day night last, the Rev. Charles P. McCarthy 
preached a discourse on ihe following text: 
“pure religion and undefiled before our God 
and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.”"—James i, 27, 
Revised Version. The doctor said: 

My text sets forth in brief the practical 
character of “pure religion.” Indications are 
conspicuous that the ecclesiastical stage of the 
Christian religion, especially in its Protestant 
forms, is fast passing away and is being 
merged into its moral and social, i. ¢., civil 
period. 

The essentiai form of Christian life has 
ceased to dwell in its ecclesiastical con- 
figuration, because it lias “allied itself with 
injustice to preach down the natural aspira- 
tions of the masses.” 

The religion of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
now demands, in the sacred name of justice, 
a return to the fundamenta! annunciations of 
its Founder. 

I believe that primitive Christianity would 
not only revolutionize suciety, but would be 
too liberal for modern free thinkers. Chris- 
tianity in this broad sense is the kingdom of 
God in man. It1s in its expression the practi- 
cal fulfiliinent of all social duties, comprehend- 
ing human life in its all-embracing scope, and 
in all its departments and relations deter- 
mined by the divine will of holy love, which 
is in itself the eternal essence and perfect 
power of the true, the beautiful and the gvod. 
In this broad sense Christianity is not either 
the actual or ideal church. It is not creed or 
dogma; nor is it superstition, bigotry, or fanat- 
icism; for these are the children of ignorance, 
that hunted to the death the ancient primitive 
Christian. <And least of allis it that ‘Prot- 
estant ecclesiasticism” which has _fos- 
tered and sustained the social wrongs 
that have brought us to the verge 
of revolution. Recently a popular preacher, 
the pastor of a leading Presbyterian church, 
stated in the course of his sermon. (‘that out of 
450,000 Protestants who were residents in this 
city of New York, only 125,000 ever went to a 
place of worship. Of these 83,000 were pro- 
fessing Christians, 70,000 of whom kept their 
hands in their pockets and did nothing to help 
their sinful ueighbors; consequently the whole 
work of the Protestant churches of the city 
rested upon about 15,000 active members.” 
He further stated that the “real trouble” con- 
sisted in the fact that Christians “built up a 
church organization to make a show in the 
world, and to go once or twice in the week to 
enjoy good singing and good speaking.” This 
sad and humiliating confession was made 
after industrious inquiry and sober reflection. 

With statistical accuracy it proclaims the 
failure of the puritan forms of Protestant 
ecclesiastical Christianity amid a population 
numbering over a million of inhabitants—a 
failure remarkable in its character for several 
reasons; a failure for which there is no ex- 
cuse. The Protestant ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions of this city are simply colossal. The 
Protestant clergy, who are the spiritual rulers 
of these organizations, are not inferior in 
learning, ability, piety and indefatigable in- 
dustry (in proportion to their numbers) to the 
clergy of any Protestant metropolis in the 
And I know of none who are better 
paid, and whose means of usefulness are 
greater. 

The church edifices are, for the most part, 
fair specimens of architectural beauty, and 
not a few present an ecclesiastical exterior of 
surpassing elegance and grandeur, while the 
interior fittings display affluence and luxury 
to such an extent that the poor have hardly a 
place within them where they can feel at 
ease. The means placed at the disposal of 
these ecclesiastical corporations, so far as 
material wealth is concerned, if properly ad- 
ministered, are more than ample to meet all 
the spiritual needs of the people: but the fact 
is, the churches ure, from extravagant man- 
agement, embarrassed by debt, while the 
greater majority of them are only partially 
filled with occupants, and not a few are 
almost, if not altogether, deserted. 

Where shall we find the cause for this con 
dition of things?) And a similar condition of 
partial, if not complete failure, will be found 
everywhere. Has the truth of Ged or His 
love and light grown dim that His gospel 
should fail, and that its power to evangelize 
the world should prove abortive? Not so. 
God's truth in the world was never brighter 
nor more resonant of His glory, of His power, 
and of His love than it is to-day, for the Story 
of the Cross is interpreted with more rational 
intelligence than ever before. The failure of 
Protestant ecclesiasticism is no more a failure 
of the true gospel now than the failure of 
Roman ecclesiasticism was a failure of that 
same gospel in the days of Henry VII or 
Edward VI. 

Truth will march triumphantly over the 
debris of all ecclesiastical mnachines, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, for its author is no 
more arespecter of churches than He is of 
persons. The lamb of God was not slain to 
save ecclesiastical organizations. He grants 
no sviritual monopolies in order that his 
agents may plunder the pevple. Not a few 
are cast out, and more than a few refuse to 
coine in, because thev do not see practical life 
in the professing churches. They see more 
of the spirit of self and of the world, of 
human dogmatism, and of what I would 
eall creed-faith than of the spirit and 
life of the meek Nazarene. The religious 
sects to-day are for the most part spiritually 
dead, and however matcrially prosperous 
they may be, this epitaph might truthfully be 
written on their church doors: ‘Starved to 
death by eecclesiasticism;” or this: “After a 
lingering illness this church died of pew 
rents;” or this: “Wealthy but graceless: seats 
sold by auction in the name of the Naza- 
rene.” 

How much longer will the churches continue 
to resist the plain injunctions of Him whose 
naine they bear? After casting out and 


seourging all who profaned God’s house by 


traffic He thus addressed the orthodox priests 
and pastors: “My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all nations, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves. And the scribes and 
und the chief priests heard’it, and sought how 
they might destroy Him, for they feared Him, 
because all the people were astonished at his 
doctrine.” . 

It is evident from this, as well as from many 
other passages of the gospels, that Jesus was 
in bitter antagonism with the spurious eccle- 
siasticism of his day; and that his denuncia- 
tions of its falschood and corruption brought 
upon him the hatred and malice of the vari- 
ous sectaries of the Jewish church. After his 
hunan form was withdrawn from the earth 
and his excarnation completed he again de- 
scended upon his infant church in’ “cloven 
tongues, like as of tire,” “and they were. all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake 
the word of God with boldness. And the 
multitude of thein that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul; neither said any of 
them that aught of the things that he pos- 
sessed was his own; but they had all things 
eonmnon.” This divine communism was a 
prophecy and a_ foregleaming of what Chris- 
tiunity should be, and may yet in the future 
become. But what a falling off is here. Alas! 


how soon selfishness and greed and love of | lives here. 


| 


| 
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getting brought in their train of unteld mis- 
eries. ; - 

Then came ambition with its lordship, envy 
with its malice, hatred. with its murder— 
divisions, contentions, oppressions, and that 
hard and bitterest of all conflicts, the grind- 
ing tyranny of the rich over the poor—the 
conflict of capital with Jabor, money vs. toil; 
but Jesus always on the side of labor, toil, 
poverty. 

Read how His servant James deals with 
pew rents, and let the churelics learn that a 
front.seat cannot be bought in God’s house 
with money: “For if there come into your 
assembly a man with a gold ring and goodly 
apparel, and there come in also a poor man 
in vile raiment, and ye have respeet to bm 
that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto 
him, sit thou here in a good place, and say to 
the poor, stand thou there, or sit here under 
my footstool, are ye nou then partial in your- 
selves, and are become judges of — evil 
thoughts? Ye have despised the poor.” In 
proportion to the truth of doctrines and. the 
sincerity with which they are held a’ cor- 
respondingly pure life will flow; bubif false 
ov held in unrighteousness, that is unjustly, 
not sineerely, the outflowing life will be a 
counterfeit. 

The pastor.of a Brooklyn Methodist church 
has stated that if Jesus of Nazareth, as the 
poor and despised carpenter, were to come 
and preach in that city as He did in Judea, 
the sinallest church would afford ample ac- 
commoedation for all who would. listen te his 
ministry. This pastor then added that there 
were in the city of Brooklyn 300,000 people who 
did not attend any place of worship. From this 
testimony it is evident that Brooklyn is not 
behind New York in its inditference to the 
claims of modern Christianity as: represented 
by Protestant ecclesiasticism. 

In short, it is a palpable fact that the great 
masses of the people repudiate pseude-ortho- 
dox Christianity, as represented by Protestant 
sectarianism. It is equally true that a very. 
large majority of those who regularly attend 
and support public worship do not believe 
their puritan creeds, and ure restive and im- 
patient if their ministers, even in a mild ferm, 
teach or preach dogmatic theology, while the 
few who desire this teaching, and who are 
fast dying off, suspect their pastors of disloy- 
alty to their iron-bound confessions of faith. 
It is safe to affirm that it would be diffictlt to 
find any congregation of note that would now 
tolerate the preaching of Jonathan Edwards, 
of Cotton Mather, or of Michael Wiggles- 
worth, the celebrated author of “The Dav of 
Doom.” The puritan preachers have passed 


away, and their theology has died with their | 


sincereand enthusiastic devotion, and now lies 
moldering in these creeds which hang round 
the necks of their successors in the ministry, 
holding them in bondage from which they are 
continually but vainly attempting to escape. 
This bondage has been produced by a moral 
revolution in the religious thought of the 
masses of the people and anunhallowed com- 
promise which still retains these unintelligible 
and contradictory formulas of doctrinal be- 
Nefs, 

Theological evolution has been at work’ 
showing that God’s truth grows and can 
never be confined within the limits of the reli- 
gious thought of any one age. Our Puritan 
ancestors manufactured confessions of faith 
which suited their day and generation, but 
which are utterly unfitted for a more ad- 
vanced condition of religious progress. 

Their nominal retention in the constitutions 
of these -cclesiastical organizations has weak- 
ened our sense of obligation to candor and 
honesty, and exercised a demoralizing in- 
fluence upon the religious conscience gen- 
erally. Sectarianism is the root; corporate 
selfishness is the tree; dogmatic formulas and 
ecclesiastical corruption are the bitter fruit. 
One of the foremost men of the age—I refer 
to Abraham Lincoln—when asked his reason 
for not joining any of the Protestant orthodox 
sects, replied: “I have never united myself to 
any church because I have found a difficulty 
in giving my assent, without mental reserva- 
tion, to the long, complicated statements of 
Christian doctrine which characterize their 
articles of belief and confessions of faith.” 
Experience has demonstriced that the most 
transcendental and extravagant belief in ma- 
chine made confessions of faith, connected 
with long standing church membership, can 
be allied with sensuality of disposition and 
absolute criminality of character, while. on 
the other hand, purity and high principle often 
animate the minds of those who from. their 
very integrity of character are unable. to at- 
tach themselves by membership. to any Chris- 
tinn communion. 

We need to-day to accomplish two creat 
achievements by which the people, with Ged’s 
help, will work out their own salvution— 
politically, a politico-economic and moral 
revolution, and religiously a spiritual reformua- 
tion. These will emancipate us from the 
deluge of selfishness and corruption. which 
floods the state and the ecclesiastical ma- 
chines called churches. That theology which 
to the puritans was true, and which in the | 
past served its purpose, the great puritan. | 
mind being true to it, has become, because of 
higher education and enlarged knowledge, 
fulse to us of to-day. I know it is the fashion 
with puritanical ecclesiasticism to undervalue 
and even ridicule this enlightened progress, 
which is one of the marked characteristics of 
the age; and oftentimes both the pulpit and 
the religious press will describe this advanc- 
ing culture as the spirit of infidelity and the 
presumption of profane skepticism, dismissing 
the subject by pounding it with irrelevant 
texts, such as “The world by wisdom: knew 
not God,” and “The foolishness of preaching,” 
etc. But human thought continves to press 
forward, leading on to fyesh diseoveries and 
hicher altitudes of matefial and moral light, 
while the preacher and the clerical editor 
continue the process of pounding to empty 
pews and to a decreasing number of readers. 

Meantime the current facts of continuous | 
history demonstrate the trath of this in-! 
evitable process, proving the sleepless prin- 
ciple of evolution, as Herbert Spencer has 
well shown, to be subjective as well as objec- 
tive, mental as well as material. 

When Christendom shall grow. out of its 
narrow sectarian spirit. and embrace in its 
ecclesiastical teaching a theology which shall 
unite truth and life together, then will the na- 
tions of the earth accept at its hands that 
gospel which must be one of justice, and 
which when rationally interpreted) and: sin- 
ecrely obeyed, will bring with it net only in- 
dividual but national salvation. Race preju- 
dices and prenatal disabilities will disperse 
and vanish before such a message when 1 
comes backed up with that purity of character 
and self-sacrificing disposition which animated 
the mind and life of the crucitied Nazarene. 


Sherman’s Boom. 

Vhe New York correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger says that John Sherman keeps — 
up a voluminous corresvondence with repub- 
lican business men in New York, in which he 
inakes no concealment of the fact that. he. is 
in the field as a cundidate tor the next repub- 
lican nomination for. the presidency.’ The 
correspondent says: “The feeling at the 

Jnion league and the Union republican clubs 
is undoubtedly growing in his favor, owing,. 
perhaps, to the ubiquity of his brother, Gen. 
W. T. Sherman, whose residence in this city, 
us your currespondent has had oecasion to 
remark before, is an immense advantage to. 
the senator. The general at this moment is, 
probably, the most popular man in the city. 
He is invited everywhere, and, asa rule, with 
true courtesy, he rarely declines an invitation, 
except for cause. He rarely talks poiities, 
but, notwithstandiug that, be is. a positive 
political influence.” Gen. Sherman, thus de- 
seribed as the most populiir niin in New York, 
is possibly not known by sizht to one in a 
thousand of its inhabitants, aud it is doubtful 
if a third of the people remember that he 
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poison to the enterprising 


‘THE NEW PARTY, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE LAND AND LSBe5 
: 7 MOVEMENT. 


| A Complete Municipal Ticket Nominated, 


in Chicago—The Prospect in Ransas City— 
Echoes From the CincinnatizConference. 


The city convention. of the. labor party of 
Chicago last Saturday nominated a complete 
ticket and adopted a platform... Robert Nel- 
son, who was nominated: for nrayor, is an 

_iron molder and master workman of D. A. 24 
Knights of Labor. He is_in the employ of 
McDowell & Co., and. is: thirty-two ¥ears: of 


age. Frank Stauber, the candidiite for city. 


treasurer, was twiee eleeted alderman bv the 
socialists, and was'a member of the board of 
education from 1532 to 1885. John M. DeHard, 
randidate for city clerk, isa member of the 
printers’ union. | Jesse Cox, jr., “radidate for 
city attorney, has been engaged. in the -prac- 
tice of law in Chicago since IST4. In all, can- 
didates for thirty-four offices were nominated. 


The Chicago Herald says that. every one of. 


the nominees has a reputable trade, and. it 
| is a recommendation to the party that, each is 
; earning his bread in manfui fashion: The labor 
ticket is the first in the field,and hence it appears 
to decline in advance any coalition with the 
democrats. . The platform is aw reatlirmation 
of the one adopted last September, with. a 
nuinber of new demiunds. The plank on taxa- 
tion isas follows: “We demand the taxation 


to the full limit of the law of all unoccupied. 


land, and that the tax on all lands eeeupied by 
individuals or corporations ‘shall be made on 
an equitable basis.” The Chicago Central 


labor union on Sunday indorsed the ticket and 


the platform. 


| In Hyde Park and Lake View the united 


labor party also.adopted platforms and nomi- 


nated candidates. 


The municipal Jabor convention will be held 
in Kansas City on the 12th inst... There are 
organized clubs in every ward, and the lead- 
ers claim that there are now 3,006 members 
enrolled, while more are coming in at.a lively 
rate. 
new order of things seems to be due ina 


among the laboring men of the country. Itis 
said that 400 copies of THe STANDARD come 
to Kansas City every week.” . 


‘The Knight of Labor candidate for mayor 


of Harrisburg, Penn., A. Fritchey, waselected 


last week. : 


John Denny and John W. Lilly have de- 
clined nominations for assessorships by the 
democratic party in Newark, as they “have 
cast their fate with the labor party.” 2° 

The united labor party of Hamilton county, 
Ohio (Cincinnati), will hold its convention. on. 
the 20th inst. Primary elections, ‘after the 


inanner of the old parties, will not be held,. 


but the ward clubs will elect delegates to its 
nominating convention.. Reports: from. the 
wards sent in to the executive conimittee on 
last Sunday were most favorable, all of them 
announcing an increased membership. On the 
Sunday before the election there will be a 
grand demonstration of the party. ~ 


The Orange, N. J., Central Labor-union. de- Me 


cided on Sunday to nominate a candidate for 
mayor, and a committee was appointed ‘to 
select one. The city convention is to be held. 
on Saturday evening. The ward labor organi- 


zations of Orange will net support. any candi-. 


dates of the old party for council A mass 
meeting will be held on next Monday evening. 


The Cincinnati Convention. 

The national committee of “the union labor 
party” met on last Friday, after the conven- 
tion, and decided to put a salaried: organizer 
in every state. The ratification meeting held 
at Music hall attracted an audience that filed 
about one-fourth the house. ne 

The Cincinnati Zeitung (German) says of the: 


Cincinnati platforin: “As to the allimportant— 


land question, the expressions in the 
are unworthy of: a labor party, 

mike concessions to the worst. monepoliesand 
most terrible robbery and extortiog, namely, 
those resulting trom the owning of the gifts ef 
nature, such as ‘ores, coal and oil by private 


individuals, instead of demanding their own- 


ership by the people at large.” 


New York Leader, Feb. i. 

The platform: adopted by the -¢ 
convention: is a very weak docume: 
ing out with the proposition. that “ev 
human being possesses a. natu 
able right to sufficient land for 
and to a home, as.the richest result< =: 
stitutions,” the platform does not in any way 


suggest uny eflicient measure which mizht 
desirable. result, ond “ta: 


insure this ‘ 
graduated land tax,” “reclamation of - un- 
earned land crants,”. “opening: of Oklohar 

to homestead settlement,” ete... Thes 
palliatives, and will not, if adopted, re 
such fundamental changes in the. e3 
social order as may bring abou 
labor movement ‘of our ave striv 
abolishment of poverty. A party 


for—the: 


principle and not for palltatives. And. this. 
‘principle is nationalization of land and of alk 
the natural productive. forces. © Whoever 
shirks these issues is net able to. represent 


labor in its struggle for secial emancipation. |. 


Rural Protectionists.. 

The Squallit}, Kills correspondent oO 
New York Times describes thee 
that village over a preject for 
run from Diverville through 
to Spiderhook. ‘It turned 
“that the prospect of a rt | as a 
rprising tr men, since 
easy access to Diverville mea 


profits of our merchants, who now, for. in- 


stanee, ask St for a Washing machine which 


may be had at Albany for 32. To one of. 


our protectionist merchants I sugcested that’ 


a ready way of -Keeping prices up in Squallitf: 
Kills would be to instruct our assemblyman ta 
bring in a bill Jaying «a beavy import duty 


on Albany and Troy goods, so as, to enable 


our tradesmen to compete with. the pauper 
Inbor of the two. cities > mentioned,” and: 
thus foster the infant... industries. of. 
Squallit] Kills. Struck with the brilliancy 
of the idea, he at once wrete a letter to the 
assemmblyman, and received. in due time an 
answer from that august personage assuring 
him that the subject should be. uttended to: 
without delay. In this mean way 1 seduced 
the merchant into voting for the railroad, but 
of course our party Was easily routed at the 
mass meeting in the opera house. by the oppo- 
sition cabal, which showed not only that if 
the railway should be built the stage drivers. 
would be reduecd to beggury, and so a creat 
domestic industry be crushed; many men 
would sell their horses, for which they would. 
have oo further use, thus the price of oats: 


would. decline, and the honest farmer would. 


no longer have money enoiigh to spend any 
at the village shops. This would impover 
our merchants and force them to shut 1 


their shups, aud soon ‘grass. would) be grow 


iny in the streets of our now thriving village.”” 


Don’t Like the Platform. 

New Yorks, Feb. 28.—I heartilyagree with 
your editorial in the last issue of THE 
STANDARD regarding the Cincinnati platform. 
It is truly everything in general and avthing 
in particular, especially the land and tax 
planks. It will not carry, and the sooner 
that platform is demolished the better it will 
be for the new party. | WALTER CARR. 


The Kansas City Star says that: “the 
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: DE MGLYNN'S FRIENDS. | 


_ gy STEPHEN'S STEADFAST TO THE FIRST 
MARTYR OF THE NEW CRUSADE. 


—e 


The Congregation Will Ferce More Money 
on Their Late Paster—-A Streng Speeck 
by David Henly Waraly Received—Editer 
qahkan Eejoicesin the People’s Allegiance. 


The large hall in East Twenty-seventh street 
gn which the weekly indignation meetings of 
the parishioners of St. Stephens are held was: 
crowded to the doors half an hour before the 

oceedings began on Friday night of last 
qveek. Hundreds who were unable to obtain 
admission remained outside in front of the 
hall and attested by loud cheers for Dr. Me- 
Glyon their unabated sympathy with their 
jate pasior and the cause he represents. 

Chairman Feeney, in an able speech, re- 
viewed the histery of the agitation, and au- 
nounced that £500, which had been forced on the 
treasurer, had been handed to Dr. McGlynn, 
who bad insisted that all the committee col- 
Jection books should be called in, as he would 
receive no more from his old parishioners. It 
was also announced that the employes of 
Bellevue bospital had centributed 8104 io the 


fund. 

Dr. Carey, the treasurer, said that the an- 
gual parc chial donations for the Indians might 
be entrusted to him, and that. he would act as 
their Indian agent, «a suggestion which was 
received with loud applause and laughter. 

The books of Dr. Carey have been audited 
and found correct. Thev show that the 

rish contributions to the fund amounted to 
$2,500, which sum has been handed over to 
Dr. McGlynn. : . 

Mr. David Healy of the Ivtsh World re- 
ecived an ovation when Chairman Feeney in- 
treduceea him to address the meeting. He 
ssid he was deeply affected as a Catholic by 
this remarkable demonstration when he 
locked upon this meeting of the loyal mem- 
bers of St. Stephen’s congregation und saw 
old and young vying with euch other m 
manifesting their uuwavering devotion to 
their nuble pastor. who had tor veurs been 
ministering to their sviritual needs This 
gathering of the parents to whem Dr. McGlyun 
pas for twenty Years given spiritual counsel, 
the children whom he has prepared for their 
first communion, and no doubt many of whom 
he has united in the hoilv bonds of matrimony, 
showed that a love bad been born of that 
long ministration which no calamity could 
affect and no humiliation take away. | 
[Cheersj The fact that those aged 
Catholic parents brought their children 
whom they desired to bring up in the Catholic 
faith to participate in this formal demand 
thatthe injustice to Father McGlynn be un- | 
done, was in itself an ample answer to the 
charge made by the enemies of the church | 
that Catholics surrendered blindly their politi- 
cal independence or accepted ecclesiastical | 
authority in their strictly temporal affairs. 
In taking this action he believed they were | 
rendering a service to the Catholic church by 
rescuing its fair fame from the false light in 
which it had been placed before the world by 
the unjust treatment of a vencrated priest, 
whose holy life, whose devotion to the cause 
of Lumanity, whose eloquent appeals for the 
poor and oppressed had endeared him to the 
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hearts not only of the congregation of St. 
Stephen’s, who enjoyed the biessings of his 
toly ministry, but of the inmates of every 
poor iman’s home throughout the land. In 
the arpeal which they were making for the 
andoing of this great wrong they were sus- 
tained by the Catholic conscience of the 
sountry. The evidence was ample that in 
al) their Jegitimute endeavors as Catho- 
tics = to—ssecure = thes restoration = of 
Father McGlynn to the sacred = altar 
the sympathies of the great body of the Cath- 
olic priesthood were also with them. [Cheers.] 
Their demand that the reproach should be re- 
moved from the Cathohe church that its 
authority could be successfully invoked to 
further the schemes of corrupt politicians, 
would be echoed from one end of the nation 
to the other. [Loud cheers] The opinions 
shared by Father McGlynn in common with 
thousands of others, including eminent bish- | 
opsas well as lay Catholics, in regard to the 
gest system of land tenure and taxation, were | 
wellknown to be constitutional and within | 
she power of the people in their right of sov- | 
*reienty to adopt if they so desired. Those | 
principles had been openly taught for years. | 
They had been published broadcast. They | 
were the subject of public discussion in ull 
civilized countries, and during all these vears | 
no ecclesiastical anathema was hurled against | 
them until] Tammany hal] [yroans and hisses] 
found itself in danger of defeat at the polls, | 
and the politicians begged for protection. | 
In the nanie of the Catholic church he pro- 
tested aguinst the fulmination of pastoral de- | 
erees uuder conditions that give the appear- 
ance of enthroning the money changers in the 
Temple and dragging the vestments of the | 
holy ministry in the mire of purtisan polities. | 
{Cheerinz.] The principle here involved was | 
one on which Catholies could be proud to take 
@ positive stand. It was one which involved 
the self-respect of every thinking Catholic in | 
the jand, and it was one which must be vindi- 
eated before this issue can be alluwed to rest. 
He had been many vearsan adnirer of Father 
Mec€ivnn, but his character had never seemed { 
to him so lofty. so sublime, so Christ like as | 
when inspired by that divine auger which | 
prompted the raising of the scourge in the | 
very sanctuary of the Teniple. [Loud cheer- | 
ing.) : 
Wheu Mr. Healy had concluded his able | 
speech Chuainnan Feeney said there was a 
gentleman present whose voice had been 
heard before in this cause, and he was sure | 
the pesple would be glad to welcome bun | 
again. He would take the liberty, therefore, | 
of asking Mr. Guhauu of the Catholic Herald | 
to favor them witha few remarks. Mr. Ga- 
ban, who was luudiy cheered, said: *‘I can- 
got refrain from expressing my gratification 
in seeing your sturdy allegiance to the pricst 
of the peopie-—the advocate of ‘the land for 
the people’—Father MeGiynn. {Loud cheers.] 
You have evidently entered into this fight to 
win, and your presence to-night is proof that 
you will never leave the ranks of battle until 
Victcery perches on your banner. 
“Ami justified in so interpreting the pur- 
pose of this meeting? [Cries of ‘Yes, yes.’] 
Wii you be faithiul to the great principle of 
the land for the people? [Shouts of ‘We will.’] | 
And notwithstanding any amount of pressure 
that may be brought tu bear on you, will you ve | 
firm in leaving un the shoulders of Father Me- | 
Glynn's enemies the expense of maintaining { 
the church from which he has been unjustly 
removed? (Cries of ‘Indeed we will.’] You 
will, then, never desert your pastor, the holy 
man who joyed in your joys, sorrowed in your 
sorrows, never knew a thought apart from 
your welfare, and who now suffers because 
be Jabured to improve your condition and | 
promote the best interests of mankind? [Tre- 
Mendous shouts of “Never, never.’j 
“Remember how the college of cardinals 
told the Germans how they should vote; but | 
those undismayed German Cathulics sent. back 
Word to them that they in matters of politics | 
Were Germaus, and would vote to benefit | 
ir class As they stood by Windthorst 
against Jacobini, so should we stand by Mc- | 
Stynn against Simeoni. [Cheers and cries of 
We will.) | 
- “I deny the right of pope or any one else to | 
jell me how to vote. The archbishop has the | 
"ght to say ‘this is a day of fasting” Til 
dbey. But if he says I must vote a republican 
to suit him, or a Tammany ticket (pro- 
longed hisses}, I say that he is guing outside 
aS province, aud I will not obey. Aud more, 


T ask you, will you not stand by Dr. McGlynn? 
[Cries of ‘Yes! Yes"} 

“I hope the magnetic currents may not be 
diverted on their way; but that. they wil! bear 
to the Bahamas the echoes of your splendid 
answer, to the end that the archbishop may 
learn there is no weakening on your part, but 
rather growth in vour determination to stand 
by Dr. MeGlynn and by ‘the lynd for the peo- 
ple” 

Mr. Gahan then briefly reviewed the later 
developments of the movement. He knew 
that in Rome there were great and distin- 
guished men who held that the issue which 
had brought Dr. MeGlynn into conflict with 
the archbishop of New York should be treated 
as an open question. Mr. Gahan reasoned 
that the chief duty of the people was to main- 
tain the struggle, so that the hunds of friendly 
cardinals would be strengthened and Rome 
be made to feel that as behind Archbishop 
Croke there stood the people of  Ire- 
land, so behind Dr. McGlynn _ there 
stood his faithful parishioners, with the 
manhood of America. (Loud cheers.) In 
the end they were bound to triumph. ‘As St. 
Stephen was the first murtyr of the Christian 
dispensation, so now it was, by a singular co- 
incidence, that the pastor of St. Stephen’s 
church was the first martyr, on American 
soil, of a great principle. The saint who had 
been stoned to death on earth was now en- 
joving his triumphin the choirs of heaven; 
and the priest whose holy life was similar to 
that of the first Christian martyr would enjoy 
a triumph in the realization by the people of 
the great reforms he had labored to bring 
about. Be true to him, my friends. Be steady 
in your epposition to his foes. His friends are 
your friends and his enemies are your ene- 
mies. His cause is identical with your cause. 
Nothing should be permitted to sever or sun- 
der the ties which bind you; and if you assist 
to the very death, to the bitter end in main- 
taining his principles, the dawn of a better 
day will not be long delayed—a day which 
will witness Father McGlynn again minister- 
ing to yuur spiritual needs as Catholics, while 
the victory of ‘the land for the people’ will 
bring about your emancipation iu a social and 
political sense as American citizens.” (Loud 
cheers.) 

The meeting adjourned to Friday, March 4. 


ANOTHER PRIEST PROTESTS. 


Dr. McGiyan Not the Only Priest Whe Be- 
Heves that the Land Belongs te All the 
People. 

——, ———, Feb. 23.—Inclosed find a 
year’s subscription to THE StTanparp. It 
is refreshing to find a paper that dares 
give utterance to the truth. Your manly 
defense of your friend Dr. McGlynn in 
his undeserved trouble may provoke the dis- 
interested criticism of the aristocratic secular 
press of New York and of a religious press 
that, with a few bright exceptions, is relig- 
iously eareful not to say what it thinks on cer- 
tain subjects, but with men al! over the coun- 
try, and among priests especially, it will 
make you friends Dr. McGlynn is not the 
only priest who believes in the doctrine of 
Heury George concerning property in land; 
and many of us think that in a free country a 
priest should not be deprived by his priestly 
character of is rights as a citizen, and for- 
bidden to give public expression to his opin- 
ions on political or economic questions be- 
cause “his lordship” or “his grace” or an 
Italian cardinal—who knows much more about 
filling up a letter with such stuff as ‘most 
eminent, most reverend and most worshipful 
sir” than he does about the rights and duties 
of aun American citizen—happens to think dif- 
ferently. “Their lordships” have in many 
cuses spent so inuch of their time in acquiring 
perfection in that fawning which thrift doth 
follow; they have been so constantly engaged 
in looamg up ubht they ean scarcely be ex- 
pected to sympathize with the common herd, 
even when the people and their leaders hap- 
pen to be right. This is why there was a 
French revolution of bloody but blessed metn- 
ory, and why Catholic France to-day entrusts 
its political fortunes to men without religion. 

You contrast Bishop Nulty and Archbishop 
Corrigan, but you fail to give the explanation 
that shows the whyness of the difference. In 
Ireland bishops and priests are united, and 
both are with the people; in this country 
bishops and priests are at war, and the people 
are an unknown and unconsidered quantity. 
And the reason is not hard to find. In Ire- 
land the priests make the bishops, who are 
ebosen by the pope (almost always) froma 
list of three names selected by. the priests by 
ballot. In this country, on the other hand, 
the hierarchy is made up of a certain number 
of aristocratic cliques with power to per- 
petuate themselves. The result is natural; 
like begets like. In Ireland the bishops are 
selected for such quahties as recommend 
them to the pricsts with whom they have 
associated on terms of equality and familiar- 
ity, and who are consequently the best 
judges of their fitness. The Irish bishops are, 
therefore, likely to be men of courage, fair- 
ness, learning, ability and independence. 
Here, when a see is vacant, the half-dozen 
bishops of the province hold a secret meet- 
ing and select three names, from which the 
pope chooses. In such elections senility, 
obsequiousness and the other neble qualities 
that go to make the successful courtier have 
a remarkably lengthening effect on the pole 
that knocks the persimmons. The Holy 
Ghost, although He is doubtless invoked on 
these occasions, seldom has influence enough 
to make a change in the list. Bishops chosen 
by this process are, of course, likely to be 
either Jovely specimens of ornamental 
mediocrity or ‘offensive partisans” of most 
“pernicious activity,” like Borgess and Cor- 
rigan. 

The McGlynn case is but a new illustration 
of an old trick in church diplomacy. When 
a man whose life can be blighted by ecclesias- 
tical censures teaches a doctrine offensive to 
the rulers of the church, which doctrine can- 
not be casily (or at all) shown to be false; 
they punish the individual, but leave the 
truth or falsity of his teaching an open ques- 
tion. They thus crush the poor fellow who 
thought he was doing right, intimidate others 
who may be inclined to think like him, im- 
pede pregress with the whole weight of 
church authority, and yet shirk the only duty 
vat was really incumbent on them—that of 
deciding authoritatively whether or not the 
doctrine in question is heretical. 

Here’s to the triumph of right ever might, 
and te the success of the doctrine that “the 
land belongs to the people.” If we ure all 
the inheritors of Adam’s sin, are we not also 
the inheritors of Adam’s title to the earth? 

A CaTHOLic PRIEST. 


What the Catechism Teaches. 

SavVaNNAH, Ga., Feb. 12.—I have read Dr. 
McGlynn’s reply to Archbishop Corrigan with 
intense interest, because it involves the 
question of land monopoly, which has been 
the potent cause of Ireland’s chronic. misery 
and the scattering of millions of her race to 
the four winds of heaven, and which is en- 
twined in wreaths of wormwood about the 
history of my life, carrying me back to the 
days of my childhood when in the land of the 
shamrock I heard the land question discussed 
in bitter and fervid eloquence at my father’s 
knee, and which has been the constant day 
dream of my struggling and checkered 
career. I am a Catholic, and glory in the 
name, and intend to die one. My Catholic 
ancesiry reaches back to the flood, so io 
speak. I bave never heard of a Protestant 
vr proselyte of my name (no offense in- 
tended) and hope I never shall. I have never 
been taught or thought I should be called 
upon to implicitly believe in the politics of 
the Catholic church. I have been all my 
life one way or the other, in an humble way, 


| 


battling for’ the principles of the “land for 
the people.” 

I learned to lisp the doctrine of the comnion 
ownership of land in my Catechism, which is 
the quintessence of Catholic theology, in the 
Celtic tongue, viz: “Who made the world” 
Answer—‘‘God.” “For what end did God 
make the world?’ Answer—‘“For his own 
elory and for man’s (mankind's) use and bene- 
fit.’ I would be stultifying myself; I would 
be a craven, nay, an apostate, did I not now 
stand by this doctrine so bravely upheld and 
defended by Father McGlynn, and for which 
he has been subjected to such bitter humilia- 
tion. Shall Father McGlynn retract the 
divine doctrine that land, air, ght and water 
are the free and God given gifts to man, and 
prime essentials of life, without which he 
would instantly perish? Retract truth? And 
substitute what? A lie, a blasphemy! I hope 
he may never be guilty of so terrible a crime. 
Let Bishop Corrigan retract (which it is his 
duty gracefully to do) his doctrine, or 
alleged doctrine, of the private or individual 
ownership, and monopoly of land, which ts 
evidently and ubsolutcly opposed to the 
teachings of the Catholic church, which he 
misrepresents. Let the cardinals of the pro- 
paganda, or even the pope himself, with due 
respect and reverence for his holy name and 
office (for neither he nor they are infalliable 
in politics), retract, should one or cither fall 
into the same grave error, which I pray they 
never will; but let none who hold to the 
truth ever forswear the divine doctrine of the. 
‘Gand for the people.” J. C. DuGGay. 


A Clear Starement. 


BaysHoreE, L. I.,,.Feb. 24.—No one denies 
the right of Archbishop Corrigan to make 
stump speeches for Tammany Hall, though 
they may deprecate his political affiliation, 
nor can any one deny his right to imject a 
stump speech into his pastoral letter, especia!- 
ly as it gave his enemies an opportunity to 
“lay him out;” but when he uses his ecclesias- 
tical authority over his subordinates to coerce 
them into. silence on subjects outside of re- 
ligion or of doctrine he assumes a prerogative 
that no one in the republic, let alone a foreign 
power, has a right to exercise, and if per- 
mnitted would place the direction of American 
politics in the hands of that foreign power. 
The question of religion dves not enter at all 
into the remonstrance against ecclesiastical 
interfereuce with political or economie opin- 
jons or actions. Whoever says so befogs the 
question at issue. If my liberties as an Amer- 
ican citizen are threatened, what matters it 
to me whether it be from a hierarchy or a lay 
corporation? If I am justified in resisting the 
latter, why not the former? 

Hvucs B. Brown. 


Dr. McGlynn Should° Lecture. 


RockrForp, Ill., Feb. 21.—I believe with J. 
B. Barry of Philadelphia that Dr. McGlynua 
can do more good for the cause and for his 


church by going into the lecture field than m 
any other way; and if he wil! make a tour of 
the west and come to Rockford, we will see 
that he has a rousing house. 

A. F. HUFFMAN. 


Right Words in Right Time. 


Sovuta Haven, Mich., Feb. 21.—THe Stranp- 
ARp’s course in the Dr. McGlynn matter should 
have the indorsement of every true American 
citizen, whatever his politics or religion. You 
have said just the right thing in the right 
way, and at the right time. One of the noblest 
men in this whole township, who is a Catholic, 
is in full sympathy with Dr. McGlynn, and re- 
joices in your brave words. 

A. C. WoopRvurF. 


St. Stephen’s to the Pope. 

The St. Stephen’s church committee sent on 
Tuesday a telegram to Pope Leo congratulat- 
jug him on his seventy-sixth birthday and the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into holy 
orders. 


Dr. McGlyun as a Financier. 
Irish World. 

It has been suggested if not positively as- 
serted that under Dr. McWlynns management 
the financial affairs of St. Stephen’s were in a 
bad condition. Elsewhere we print a state- 
ment which not only gives the fie to uny sug- 
gestion of this kind but completely vindieates 
Dr. MeGlynn’s character as an able and ‘suc- 
cessful financier and as a hard worker in the 
effort to pay off the debt of his church. The 
statement to which we refer isa report certified 
and indorsed by auditors of the income and 
expenditure of St. Stephen’s during 1886, of 
the present amount of liability, and of the 
value of the church property. From this 
report we find that last year Dr. McGlynn 
paid out toward clearing off debt the sum of 
§18,506, and that during the Jast four years he 
has paid toward clearing off debt the large 
sum of 8142.502. We also find that as against 
the total debt at the end of 1886 there stood. 
over and above the amount of debt, church 
property to the value of $435,314. If this be 
not a thoroughly sound condition of affairs 
and one highly creditable to Dr. McGlynn we 
do not know: what fizuresmean. We earnestly 
hope that St. Stephen’s will in a very few 
years be clear of debt and that the work of 
clearing it will be inthe hands of the great 
and good man who has already given such 
splendid service to the church and to the poor 
in St. Stephen’s parish. ; 


Dr. MeGlynun’s Friends in Greenpoint. 


New York Leader Feb. 28. 

The workingmen of Catholic faith who live 
in Greenpvuint, Brooklyn, have arranged for a 
mass meeting to express sympathy with the 
Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, rector of St. 
Stephen’s chureh. The meeting will be heid 
at) Burtholdi hall on) Wednesday evening, 
March 9% A number of able speakers will be 
present. ; 

The Rev. Father P. F. O'Hare, rector of St. 
Anthony’s Catholic church, denounced the 
meeting yesterday and warned his parish- 
ioners against attending it. This will insure 
a large attendance. 


e 
Washingten Territory. 
Seattle Voice of the Peopie. 

In Washington territory, as in almost every 
other portion of the American Union, a few 
gluttonous and miserable men have, by hook 
and crcok, managed to gobble up all the 
valuable lands and hold them frem_ public 
dccupation for the purpose of speculation and 
gain. There are in close proximity to this 
city, and in fact to all the growing’ cities of 
sound, hundreds of acres of the best lands 
that are susceptible of the highest 
stute of cultivation owned by individ- 
uals and withheld) from, market or oc- 
ecupation by these Shylocks of society, in 
the hopes of realizing the profit that will ac- 
crue when their poorer and. hardworked 
neighbors shall have raised the value of their 
land by the toil_and improvement they place 
on their own. The time has come when the 
pucrilities of party politics must be laid aside, 
when the laboring men throughout all the 
length and breadth of the land must arise as 
one man and assert their rivhts, or else the 
chains of bondage by which they are held will 
be riveted tenfold stronger and a slavery 
worse thin Egyptian bondage will be theirs. 


To Revolt. . 


Properly speaking the land belongs to these 
two, to the Almighty Ged and tu all his chil- 
dren of men that ever worked well on it, or 
that shall ever work well on it. Who made 
the land of England# Who made it, this re- 
spectable English land, wheat growing, met- 
alliferous, carboniferous, which will iet read- 
ily hand over hand fur seventy millivns or up- 
ward as it here lies, who did make it? 
“Wel answer the much consuming uristoc- 
racy. “It is we that made it, or are 
heirs, assigns and representatives of those 
who did!” My brothers, you? Everlasting 
honor to you then, and corn laws, as many as 
you will, tiil your own deep stomachs ery 
enough, or some voice of human pity for our 
famine bids you hold: ye ure as gods that 
can create soil; soil creating gods there is no 
Withstanding. . . . Infatuated mortals, 
into what questions are you driving every 
thinking man in England! 

THoMas CARLYLE. 


| 


NEW YORK’S SHAME. 


ITS HORRIBLE TENEMENT HOUSES DE- 
SCRIBED AND DENOUNCED. 


THE STANDARD, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1887. 


A Meeting in Behalfof Tenement House Ree | 


form—A Letter From Father McGlynn— 
Father Huntington’s Graphic Description 
of the Horrors of Tenement House Life. 


A meeting in behalf of tenement house re- 
form was held in Cooper union on Monday 
evening, ames P. Archibald presided and 
stated that the reason for calling the meeting 
was the effort of a number of property own- 
ers on the west side to obstruct the passage of 
bills now pending in Albany. 

Charles F. Wingate was then introduced, 


and he exp!ained that the pending bill in- | 


creases the power of the board of health and 
puts a special police force at its commund to 
enforce necessary sanitury regulations. He 


said owners weuld not be allowed to build on ' 


100 per cent. of their lots as they are now, and 
that bad plumbing would be cause enough for 
the health board to declare the house unin- 
hebitable. “If the wheels of progress are 
blocked we'll procure a bill ten times as radi- 
cal as this one,” said Mr. Wiugate, “and we'll 
put it through, too,” and then there was tre- 
miendous cheering. An incidental reference 
to Dr. McGlynn by the speaker called forth 
enthusiastic applause, and at the conclusion 
of his speech Mr. Wingate read the following 
letter from Father MeGlynn: 
NEw York, Feb. 28, 1887. 

My Dear Mr. WincaTE: I regret very much 
that I shall not be able to attend the meeting 
for tenement house reform. I have felt very 
keenly for many years the need of such re- 
form, and in my profession have had too 


many occasions to witness and deplore the | 


manifold physical, menta! and moral miseries 
of the system you are laboring to correct. If 
the needed retorm by luw shall impose great 
expense upon owners and diminish very much 
their profits, no injustice shall thereby be done 
tothem. The community surely has the right 
to see that they shall not injure public health 
and decency while pursing their selfish 
gains. But, besides this, the losses they may 
suffer will be but a partial restitution to the 
tenants and to the community of the rent 
they are permitted unjustly to levy upon the 
land they occupy, which unjust privilege even 
in this demecratic country fully justifies their 
undemocratic title of landlords’ But let us 
frankly confess that the reforms that may 
now be brought about will be but palliatives 
and not a cure of the disease; and let us never 
tire of asserting that the true remedy will be 
in the restoration of the land and other natu- 
ral bounties to the people, and that this will 
not merely correct the evils of the system, 
but abolish the system itself. Very sincerely 
yours, EDWARD MCGLYNN. 

Samuel Gompers and Edward King made 
strong speeches denouncing the horrors of 
the tenement house system, and their telling 
hits were enthusiastically applauded. Reso- 
lutions supporting the changes in the tene- 
ment house act were adopted declaring that 
tenement house landlords of the lowest grade 
are trying to obstruct the bill at Albany, char- 
acterizing these men as shameless and unscrup 
ulous scoundrels. They also say “that the 
allegation that tenants are solely to blame 
for unsanitary houses is a baseless slander, 
and that, in the words cf the chief executive 
of the state, the wretched condition of dilapi- 
dated and ill-ventilated buildings is really to 
be charged to the “criminal cupidity of the 
owners.” \ 

Henry George, the next speaker, was re- 
ceived with prolonged applause. He said: 
“T don’t care whose movement this is; it’s 
good for us whoever started it. Tenement 
houses are no place for human beings to live 
in. There is no need of their living in them. 
Tee Hill js wood so far as it.goes, but it doesn’t 
go far enough. Lam rather in favor of tene- 
ment house abolition than of tenement house 
reform. The tenement house is the outgrowth 
of the system of land monopoly that crowds 
our people into such struciures while leaving 
half of thisisland vacant. There is no neces- 
sity for such crowding. We have the whole 
continent to spread over, and if the community 
had the revenue justly belonging to it we 
could build railroads at public expense leaad- 
ing from this city in ali directions, so that the 
people, no matter in what number, could live 
in their own houses. In these simple meaus lies 
the remedy for overcrowding, and the way 
to reach that remedy lies through the 
ballot.” 

Rev. J. O. S. Huntington of the Guild of 
the iron cross and church workingmen’s so- 
ciety and of Holy cross mission on Avenue C, 
wus the next speaker, and he was received 
with enthusiastic appluuse. Father Hunting- 
ton said: 

“Peopije get used to almost anything. Iam 
very much afraid that is my case about these 
evils and wrongs in the tenement house dis- 
tricts. For tive years I have been living 
down as near as I could get to the East river, 
going up and down tenement house stuirs, 
through rickety halls and bad smelling 
courts, in and out of close and noisome 
rooms, through streets filled with weak-eyed, 
pale-faced children and discouraged-looking 
men and women, und now [am afraid I have 
got almost used to it. That, I suppose, is the 
case of a goed many of us here to-night, and 
we find it hurd to imagine what it would be 
if things were as they should be, and to real- 
we how bad they are. I wantto help you to 
do that, and ask you to remember that what 
I may say 1s not the statement of a coim- 
missioner or board official, who comes down 
some pleasant afternoon to look about on the 
east side, but of one who hus been breathing 
the atmosphere of the district night and day 
for years, and living part of the time in a 
tenement house, with ample opportunity to 
understand the wretched conditions under 
which life gves on in such caravansaries. 
And though, asI say, it is not easy, living 
constantly im such surroundings, to realize 
how bad these conditious are, vet when I 
evine here to-night and listen to this terrible 
array of facts, and, looking in your faces, try 
tv comprehend what an enormous mass of 
needless suffering this tenement house ques- 
tion represents, the thousands of children 
pining their hves away in these lazar houses, 
munhood broken duwn and degraded, woman- 


-hood dishonored, then I declare I dont get 


used to this infamy and wort get used to it. 
“Now what is the state of the case? Here is 
a vast population crowded together more 
closely than anywhere else on this wiche, liv- 
ing not merely in the smal] rooms of houses 
side by side in blocks, but in houses one 
behind the other as well, with whole fari- 
lies depending for light and air on two win- 
dows opening into a court forty fect wide and 
fifty or sixty feet high, the air of which is 
breathed by at least iifteen other families as 
well, living in many cases in basements below 
the street level or over cellars where the 
water stands at most seasons of the year. 
In many of the blocks on the east side, be- 
tween two avenues and two streets, there are 
asmuny people us in country towns and vil- 
lages covering several hundreds of acres, 
that is from three to four thousand souls. 
“How are these houses filled? With families 
of eight or ten people living in two rooms, one 
of them with no window but. only a hole into 
a narrow passage from which the air fora 
dozen other bedrooms is drawn. And remem- 
ber that we breathe not only through our 
mouths but throngh our whole bodies, and 
every human being must have a certain 
amount of pure air ubout hin tou Keep in any 
proper state of health. But this is not all; in 
these blocks there are many vecupations car- 
ried on that are still further exhausting the 
life supporting qualities of the air and sending 
up DOXIOUS gases, Vapors and exhalations I 
do not say that, in all cases, blame attaches 
to those who carry on their trade—same of 


“minded, 


of them are necessary—but I say that 
they often render the whole house un- 
fit for human habitation. There are 
bakeries, filling the halls and rooms 
with the “sickly, sour scent? of the 
new bread; laundries keeping the whole house 
continually damp with the steam from the 


washing; ragand junk shops, with their heeps | 
of refuse, containing no one knows what 


germs of disease; breweries abutting on 


awelling houses and pouring into the windows | 


the moldy dampness of the bins and vats, to 
say nothing of stables in rear yards, send- 
ing up every morning their thick stench ‘of 
dung. And then 
rooms are ofteu shops as well. 
room twelve feet square; with two or three 
piles of rotting tobaceo and half a dozen half- 
naked men and women roliing and molding 
cigars in a perfectly fetid atmosphere, with 
a Temperature over seventy at ten o’clock at 
night, even the children looking as if their 
lives were being drained out of then by nico- 
tine. In other such room—rooms, where peo- 
ple live, remember—you will find three or 
four sewing machines whirring and rattling 
all day under the hands of as many haggard 
looking girls, making trowsers at starvation 
wages, the air filled with fluff and dust. 
add to this one further indictment against this 
atrocious system. The people in these houses 
have noteven facilities for keeping themselves 
elean when their work is done. Bathrooins 
are unknown, and in many cases the water 
supply is so limited that women have to carry 
Water up three or four flights of narrow 
stairs for what little washing they find it pos- 
sible to do, and the drainage and sewerage ‘is 
so bad that sometimes the dirt washed down 
comes back in overflowing eesspools or in the 
deadly forms of miasmia and sewer gas. 

“And yet this is not the worst; this is only 
physical suffering. But poor people are not 
animals merely. I wish the good, easy-going 
philanthropists uptown would remember that. 
It would vreatly simplify the labor problem 
if laborers were nothing but animals recquir- 


ing only so much food and sleep, like horses ! 
I wish they would treat us as j 


and dugs. 
worthy of even so much attention; but when 
Igoup toward Fifth uvenue I find that the 
horses and the dogs are much better housed 
than many poor people I visit. A gentleman 
will be very quick to have a pane of glass 
mended through which the wind is blowing on 
his fifty: thousund dollar trotter, while the re- 


pairs in the houses where he lodges his poorer | 


brothers and sisters are put off from week to 
week and month to month, or neglected alto- 
gether throush the greed of some rascally 
agent. But the poor are nof merely animals, 
they have hearts and feelings and affections, 
and infinite possibilities of good and evil. And 
yet what chance does a boy or girl have for 
the development of heart or soul in a tene- 
ment house life? What place is left for the 
growth of the spiritual nature ina child that 
has never known what it is to be alone, whose 
“home” is at once kitchen, dining room, par- 
Jor, nursery, bedroom, washroom. and per- 
haps workshop as well; whose only play- 
ground is a dirty street with all its degrading 
sights and sounds; who comes home from the 
factory to find the only sitting room full 
of washtubs and squalling children, and 
hurries out to find some relief in the gang 
at the street corner, and the dime mu- 
seum, and later on in. the saloon and the 
dance hall?) Remember there is no seclusion, 
hardly even privacy, in a tenement house. 
It is bad enough this weather, but you know 
what it isin summer, when all the doors and 
windows must stand open for a breath of air, 
aud even in sickness the sufferer cannot be 
screened from the sight and sound of strang- 
ers. You know what opportunity there is for 
modesty and decency where families must 
crowd together, body to body, just to lie down 
and sleep that they may be able to drag them- 
selves to work next day. You know what 
death is in such quarters, where all the routine 


of life must be carried on side by side with a: 


corpse for two days and two nights. I declare 
Tam getting less used to this abomination 
every minute. But thisis only what I have 
seen. And yet let no one say inimy presence 
that those who dwell in tenement houses are 
“thy and debused creatures.” I give the 
lie to any such wholesale characterization of 
my neighbors on the east side. Let no one 
tell me that many of our working people, 
living in their tenement houses, are not high- 
pure-hearted ana clean living. 
I know of those among my own people, young 
men and women who are ving nobiy, unsel- 
fishly, chastely. They fight with desperate 
courage to rise and keep above the lowering 
conditions of life in which they are, and I will 


| not hear them maligned without lifting my 


Ce ee a ag pe el ener! eo oe 
——— 


voice to do them huner. 

‘But, ah! they do not all succeed in this 
fierce encounter with evil lufluence and sur 
roundings, Many sink under them, not 
merely into an early grave, but into tha 
living death, the penitentiary and the brothel. 
I know of sume twenty girls that, in a few 
years, have passed almost at once, as it 
seemed, from their confirmation and first 
communion, to which they came with every 
earnest purpose to do right, into the awful 
darkness of a life of shame, driven there, 
most of them, by the results of the tenemeut 
house system. 

“Working people of New York, are you 
going to let all this go on In the generations 
to come? Will vou stand by and see your chil- 
dren growing up to sink under this misery into 
deathof body and soul? Will you not give them 
some kind of chances Will you not rise up as 
one man and say calmly, but with unmistak- 
able, firmness to politicians, corporations and 
monopolists, “This thing must stop.’ If there 
is any Christian work in the world it is that. 
You can make a change if you will. There is 
a remedy, but to tind it we must put down the 
meannesses and jealousies and prejudices 
that keep us apart, and learn to act together. 
That remedy lies farther than in amendments 
of regulation and increased inspection; but we 
ean find w point of union in the determined 
effort to pass the amendments to support 
which this meeting is called. With union will 
come strength, and with strength the way 


will open to sweep away this horror, and to | 


class the ‘tenement house system’ as one of 
the obstacles that have been rolled out of the 
pith of human progress tu a nobler and. purer 
civilization.” 

Chairman Archibald read a brief. message 
from James Redpath declaring his sympathy 
with the purposes of the meeting, and John d. 


Bealin made a speech that was warmly re-. 


ceived. 


“Combiuation” All Around. 
Indianapolis News. . 
We don’t think much cf Mr. Hewitt’s letter 
denouncing a seeret labor organization as ty- 
rannical, as usurping the functions of law, and 


so forth and so on. Al organizations are toan | 


extent secret. So this part of the accusation 
amounts to nothing, and Mr. Hewitt stands 
simply in the position which English capital 
and aristocracy stuod in for so many years, of 
denying to labor the right of organization. 
That right has long «go been coneeded in 
England, and it has inthis country also, though 
Mr. Hewitt doesn’t seeinto kuow it. The com- 
binations of capital in this country are just as 
tyrannical anda thousand times more harmful 
than labor combinations. 
this city is at a dead loss of hundreds and 


thousands of dollars for its plant, and the town | 


has suffered a loss of hundreds of laburers be- 
cause the Bessemer sieel ring won't let this 
mill cio business, and What is more, this ring is 
upheld in its tyranny by the law of the land, 
without which it could not exist. Soit is with 
the oil pool, the coal pool, the salt monopoly, 
and so on. Liabor’s ouly protection is orcaniza- 
tion, and it will not uabundon itat Mr. Hewite’s 
decree. ; 


Selling a_Man. 


Henry Dodson, charged with being a 
Vagrant, was recently tried in a Kentucky 
court. The jury, after hearing all the evi 
dence, returned a verdict of guilty, and or- 
dered him sold to the highest bidder, at pub 
lic auction, for the pericd uf seventy-five days. 
Judge Bradford has fixed March 6 as the 
day of sale 


the il-ventilated living | 
Ihave seena } 


And ! 


The rolling-mill in | 


THE SCOTCH CROFTERS. 


+ 


HOW THE HIGHLANDS HAVE BEEN DE. 
POPULATED. 


The Homes of Its Inhabitants Burnedi—Nen 


Must Give Way to Deer—English Land. 
lordism Worse Than the Desolating Hoot, 


of the Turk. 


“T see no complaint to be made against tha 
Scotch land laws, and I believe the trouble 
will settle itself ina right and fair way,” said 
Mfr. Archibald M. Stewart, editor of the New 
York Scatlish-American, a few days ago ta 


''a Herald reporter who called to interview him 


on the terrible storv of landlord robbery in the 
the western highlands of Scotland. No com- 
plaint.to be made against the Scotch land 
laws? If this is so, then there is no trouble to 
settle, Mr. Stewart, and the crofters and their 
leaders have been imposing on the world for 
the past half dozen vears. Ihave the pleasure 
of knowing several of those leaders person-. 
ally. I lived in Scotland for over twenty 
years, and during that time T had a good deal 
of active participation in political movements 
connected with the agitation of the Irish and 
Scotch land questions. I am, therefore, ina 
position to give some help in the work of 
enlightening Mr. Stewart on the condi- 
tion of matters in his native land, about 
which he seems to know or feel so 
litte. I am in a position to say of my 
own knowledge, derived from personal 
observation and frem information -received 
in Scotland from gentlemen born and reared 
in the crofter districts, that the report of the 
Heralé. commissioner, so far from being an 
over-colored picture, is but a very mild pre- 
sentation of the heurt-sickening reality. If 
Mr. Stewart were to visit Scotland just now, 
and venture at any public gathering of his 
countrymen, from John o’Groats to Berwieck- 
on-Tweed, to repeat the statement that there 
is no complaint against the Scotch land laws 
he would be hooted frem the platform. Since 
Mr. Stewart left the land of ‘his sires the 
schoolmaster has been very much abroad-in 
the highlands. Henry George and Michael 
Davitt have been across the border, and the 
gospel they preached spread like wildfire. 
They found eager listeners wherever they 
went, and they saw with their own eves the 
explanation of all the eagerness and the 
sources of the complaint against the land- 
lords which Mr. Stewart is unable to see. 

Mr. Angus Sutherland, an old friend and 
fellow agitator of mine, is now M. P. for his 
native county of Sutherland, from the repre- 
sentation of which we ousted the marquis of 
Stafford at the last general election. The 
marquis is the oldest son of the duke of Suth- 
erland, who holds as his absolute property 
nearly the whole of the county from which he 
takes his title. For generations up to 1885 
the parliamentary seat for that county had, 
as a matter of course, been held as an inalien- 
able heritage in the family of the great duke. 
The people were no more considered or 
consulted than the ducai flunkeys or game- 
keepers. At the general election last year 
the condition of affairs all over the hirhlands 
had become so hot through “complaints 
against the landlaws” that the marquis, with 
all his father’s wealth and influence at his 
back, was powerless against the candidature 
of my friend Angus Sutherland, the son of a 
poor crofter who was evicted thirty years 
ago by the duke of that day. Does Mr. Stew- 
art see in this most instructive and significant 
fact no indication of a ‘‘complaint against the 
Scotch land laws?’ : 

The facts set forth by the Herald commis- 
sion. bear eloquent testimony: to the beauties 
of the system which Archbishop Corrigan and 
his saviors of society are so zealous in defend- 
ing in America. A few more may be of in- 
terest to the men who read THE Stranparp, 
including, I hope, a goodly number of patriot 
Scots who do not believe with Dr. Sutherland, 
the Liberty street (New York) restaurant 
keeper interviewed by the Herald, that “a 
landlord has the right to evict/all his tenants 
if he wishes to, and it’s nobody's business 
whether he turns his property into sheep 
farms, deer parks or a howling. wilderness.” 
The total area of Scotland is 15,046,694 acres. 
Twelve men own one-fourth and seventy men. 
own one-half of the whole. The duke of 
Sutherland, who is, I believe, an extensive 
land speculator in the western states of 
America, owns 1,326,000 acres in Scotland. 
The duke of Buccleuch owns 410,105. acres. 
The earl of Breadalbane owns 438,458 acres. 
The duke of.Argyll owns 175,1f4 acres... 
According to the Liberty street Mr. Suther- 
land, and according to a. still higher 
authority on morals, viz, the archbishop 
of New York, the seventy men who own half: 
of all Scotland have the right to sweep away 
half of its entire population and wipe out the 
civilization of nineteen centuries. AS a mat- 


, ter of fact this is the programme that two of 


the above mentioned dukes have been 
carrying out within the present generation. 
Over hundreds of. thousands of acres in the 
Scottish highlands the landscape to-day pre- 
sents a scene hardly different from what it 
was When Creser’s legions inveded Britain. A 
traveler in Argyll, Inverness. or Sutherland 
may make a journey of sixty miles without 
seeing a. humar habitation except a shepherd’s 
or a gamekeeper’s hut. “The Financial Re- 
form Almanack,” a most admirable ook of 
statistics, tells us that “in Scotiand much 
more than 2,000,000 acres have been depopu- 
lated to make room for deer forests—homes, 
farms and food destroyed that wealth may 
sport.” 

Mer. Preston, to whom Sunday’s Sun, in the 
interests no dceubt of the saviers of society, 
devotes a column of eulogy, warns Catholics 
that they are heretics if they have a word to 
suy against the system. which permits: the 
swecping away of homes and farms to make 
space for the sport of idle dukes—of men like 
Lord Colin Campbell, who spend. the enor- 
mous rents received for the property of the: 


; people in unnamable abominations in London, 


such as were shown by the divorce court reve- 
lations a few months ago, which shocked and 
scandalized the world. In the county of Suth- 
erland in 1885 there were 130,000 acres of deer 
furest, in the county of Ross 190,000, in Inver- 
ness 260,000 and in Arevil 220,000. Within the 
memory of men now living must of that vast 
area was covered by the homes of industrious 
highlanders, whose sons fought Engiand’s 
battles in Russia, Africa and India. The 
house burning atrocities. perpetrated some 
weeks since in Glenbeigh in the south of | Ind 
land aroused the indignation of two hemi- 
spheres. It was by similar horrors on an im- 
mensely larger scale that Sutherland county 
was converted into a deer forest. On one day, 
as I remember that Angus Sutherland told at 
a land league meeting in Glasgow, three hun- 
dred houses were burned down on the Suth- 
land estates, and the crofters, whose fathers 
built them and lived on the land for genera- 
tions, were left with their families homeless: 
and destitute. . 

No wonder that the doctrine that the land ; 
belongs to the people is welcomed.in the high. + 
lands among a people who have such ternble 
experiences of landlordism, and no wonder 
that the crofters and. their champions, Angus 
Sutherland and James Shaw Maxwell: and 
John Murdock and John Ferguson and dozens 
of other land nationalizers in Scotland take 
an euger interest in the controversy chal- 
lenged by Archbishop Corrigan, and earnestly 
pray that the manhood of America may 
stand like adamant by Dr. McGlynn and the 
great principles he represents. . 
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A MATTER WORTH CONSIDERING. 

Judee Addison Brown, sitting in the 
United States circuit court for the southern 
district of New York, in passing, last week. 
upon a motion in the civil suit of the Old 
Dominion steamship company against 
members of the Knights of Labor fer dam- 

ees based on alleged interference with 
their business during the recent strike of 
Yongshoremen, took occasion to say: 

All associations designed to herfere with 
the perfect freedom of employers in the proper 
management and control of their lawful busi- 
aess, or to dictate in any particular the terms 
upon which their business shall be conducted 
by means of threats of injury or loss, by in- 
terference with iheir property or traffic, or 
with their lawful employment of other per- 
sons, cr designed to abridge any of these 


rights, are Wegal combinations or associa- 


tions und all ac ts dene in furtherance of such | 


intentions by such means and accompanied 
by daniage are actionable. 

This opinion is not to be taken as decid- 
ing the particular case, as the facts were 
not vet all before the court, the decision 
having been made on the ex parte state- 
ment of the complainants. Nevertheless, 
embodving. as it doubtless does, the line 
which will be taken by the federal courts. 
itis well worth the serious attention of 
werkingmen. 

Judge Brown's opinion is, we are in- 
clined to think, good law, and, what is 
still moge important, it is certainly good 
sense, As an abstract proposition, nothing 
can be clearer than thut any combination 
to interfere with the perfect freedom of 
any one to nanage a lawful business, or by 
means of threats of injurv or loss, or by 
interference with property or traffic, to dic- 
tate how such business shall be conducted, 
ought to be punishable by law. It is time 
for the labor associations to face this fact, 
and to consider it soberly. 


To say that men have the right to com- 
bine in order to raise wages, or in any way 
to make better terms with their emplovers, 
provided they merely vontent themselves 
with gcfusing to work, and do not seck to 
interfere with the libertv of others to 
manage their own lawful business in their 
pwn way, is under present conditions little 
betier than a mockery. The strike, the 
boycott, all the methods by which labor 
associations and combinations endeavor to 
carry out their objects, are methods of co- 
ercion—do involve interference with the 
liberty of others to conduct their 
own lawful business in their own 
wav. When they do not proceed to the 
use of actual force and the actual destruc- 
ticn or injury of material things, they only 


stop short of this as a matter of degree. 


Without the power to in some way inflict 
injury or loss, the regulations .of a trades 
union would be as futile as a law without a. 
penalty. 

The labor associations which have least 
necessity of resorting to the coarser and 
more obvious modes of inflicting or threat- 
ening injury or loss as a means of coercing 
employers, are those in trades where special 
skill is required and which carefully re- 
strict the number permitted to learn the 
trade. Beginning at this primary point to 
interfere with the freedom of the em- 
ployer and of their own members to teach 
a trade, and with the freedom of boys io 
learn it, they are able to so limit the num- 
ber of those who can take their places that 
they can, by their own mere refusal 
te work, inflict such injury and loss 
wpon employers as will exert a 
sufficiently coercive power to maintain 
their wages and enforce their rules. 
But even this power, it must be remen- 
bered, rests on the determination, expressed 
or implied, to inflict injury or loss upon 
deserters from their ranks. The strongest 
trades union without this would be but a 
tope of sand. And just in proportion as 
the organization of labor proceeds beyond 
the trades to the learning of which artifi- 
cial diflicuities ave been imposed, or 
which from their nature are not easily 
fearned, do the practicuble methods for the 
exertion of the coercive power necessary to 
win ina contest with empioyers become 
coarser ind more obvious. 

The mere cessation of work on the part 
of astrict trades union! of glass blowers 
may inflict such damage and loss upon 
ginployers as to compel them to accede to 
germs. But a strike of unskilled laborers, 
when there are thousands of unemployed 
men cagerly pressing for employment, 
must be backed either by some sort of 
coercion to prevent others from tak- 
ing their places, or by some means of 
intheting such injury and loss upon em- 
ployers as will make them afraid to employ 
men outside of the association. 

Now, itis the tendency of constantly in- 
creasing labor saving invention to dispense 
with special skill on the part of the mass 
of workmen and to reduce skilled labor to 
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of labor organizations, which has been so 
rapid of late years, has been in the direc- 
tion of the less skilled occupations. 

This is the reason of the growing ten 
dency of strikes to violence, and the neces- 
sity more and more felt of calling upon 
men in other occupations for help, by stop- 
ping work or by boycotting, to inflict in- 
jury or loss upon the employers with 
whom a struggle is being carried on. In 
the recent strike of coal handlers and ’long- 
shoremen some dozen other organizations 
struck to help them, and this proving un- 
successful it was even proposed that the 
brewers, the engineers engaged in running 
elevators, and the conductors and drivers 
of the New York street car lines should 
strike. 

Now, if the labor movement is to go on 
in this direction, every man who looks 
ahead must see that it will at last come to 
violence. This, at least, is clearly evident, 
that the labor associations must make up 
their minds either to defy the law, to 
change the Iaw or to be ground to powder, 


It is perfectly true, as an abstract prop- 
osition, that no one ought to be permitted 
to interfere with the legitimate business of 
another, or by going out of his own right 
to inilict or threaten injury or Joss as a 
means of coercion. Yet it is also true that, 
under existing conditions, it is only by com- 
bining together to interfere with the legiti- 
mate business of others, and to coerce 


| others by the fear of injury or loss, that 


workmen are at all able to resist the ten- 
dency to crowd wages down to the point. of 
bare existence. The great faet that 
ignored by those who talk so fippantly 
about the wickedness of workingmen at- 
tempting to coerce employers, is that all 
this coercion is in reality coercion against 
coercion, the attempt to use force in resist- 
ance to force. 

Before the cadi of an eastern city there 
“une from the desert two torn and bruised 
travelers. “There were five of us,” they 
said, ‘ton our way hither with merchan- 
dise. A day’s journey hence we halted 
and made our camp, when following us 
there came a crowd of ill-conditioned fel- 
lows who demanded entrance to our camp, 
and who. en our refusing it, used to us 
violent and threatening words, and when 
we answered not their threats, set upon us 
with force. Three of us were slain, and 
we two barely escaped with our lives to 
ask for justice.” 

“Justice, you shall have.” said the 
eadi. “If what vou say be true, they who 
assaulted you when you had not assaulted 
them shall die. If what you say be not 
true, your own lives shall pay the penalt; 
of falsehood.” 

When the assaulters of the merchants 
arrived they were brought at once before 
the cadi. ‘Is the merchants’ story true?’ 
said he. 

“It is, but"™— 

“I will hear no more!” cried the cadi. 
“You admit having reviled men who had 
not reproached you, and having assaulted 
men who had not assaulted you. In this vou 
have deserved death.” But as they were 
being carried off to execution the prisoners 
still tried to explain. “Hear them, cadi!” 
said an old man, ‘lest you commit injus- 
tice.” 

“But they have admitted that the mer- 
chants’ words are true.” 

“Yes, but their words may not be all the 
truth.” 

So the cadi heard them, and they said 
that when they came up to the merchants’ 
halting place they found that the mer- 
chants had pitched their camp about the 
only well in that part of the desert, and 
refused to jet them enter and drink. They 
first remonstrated, then threatened, and 
then, rather than die of thirst, rushed 
upon the merchants’ camp, and in the 
melee three of the merchants were slain. 

“Is this also true?’ said the cadi to the 
merchants. 

The merchants were forced to admit that 
it wi 

“Then,” said the cadi, “vou told me 
truth that, being only part of the truth, was 
really a falsehood. You were the agyres- 
sors by taking for yourselves alone the 
only well from which these men could 
drink. Now the death I have decreed is 
for you.” 


What the labor combinations are at- 
tempting to do is to secure for themselves 
a monopoly in supplying labor, and the 
real cause and only justification of this ef- 
fort is the existence of monopolies in the 
things vitally necessary to the use of labor. 


Conscious of the coercion those who have 
only labor to sell are subjected to, though 
without fully realizing its cause, there are 
active men in the labor organizations who 
have dreamed of so fully organizing all 
kinds of laborers in mutually supporting 
combinations as to make labor, by the 
stopping of all work, master of the situa- 
tion. But this dream is hardly capa- 
ble of realization. For, putting aside all the 
difficulties of inducing so many diverse 
trades to act in concert with any per- 
sistence, and putting aside the surety that 
there must remain outside of any possible 
combination a body of Jaborers pressed by 
the direst necessity to take work on any 
terms, the great fact is that laborers as a 
class live from hand to mouth. They, 
therefore, ave of all classes the least able 
to maintain a contest of endurance, and 
would quickest and most severely suffer by 
any general stoppage of the machinery by 
which the community is fed and its neces- 
sary wants are from day to day supplied. 

A partial strike is only now maintained 
for any length of time by contributions 
from workmen who remain at work. And 
in the check put upon the supply of coal to 
New York during the recent strike, they 
who suffered quickest and suffered most 
were they who buy coal by the bucket, not 
they who can layin a season’s supply. If 
the thirsty men in the desert had attempted 
to compel the merchants to let them in to 
drink by forming a cordon around the 
camp and refusing to let the merchants 
pass, their plan would have been about as 


hopeful as the dream of securing the rights. 


of labor by a general refusal to labor. The 
merchants could have remained quiet for 
along time. How long could the travel- 
ers have gone without water? Any at- 
tempt to carry out such a plan as this must 
either come to speedy failure or else lead 
to violence. 


In the attempt to meet coercion by co- 
ercion, workingmen under present con- 
ditions are at fearful disadvantage. It is 
not merely that the capitalists and corpora- 
tions against whom they fight have con- 
trol of the organs of public opinion and of 
the courts, but that they can combine, can 
coerce, can inflict injury and loss in a much 
more quiet and effective way than can 
workingmen. They can evade or take ad- 
vantage of the law, while workingmen to 
do things of essentially the same kind must 
defy the law. 


. 


Labor surrounded by law-made and law- 
supported monopolies of all kinds is vir- 
tually told by the law that the only coercive 
force it can apply to fight off the co- 
ercion to which it is subjected, is to stop 
work and starve. But our laws are based 
on universal suffrage, and laborers are in 
the majority. Cannot they change the 
law? The power to do so is in their own 
hands. To exert it it is only necessary that 
they should agree as to just what changes 
in the law they want. 

Suppose that by properly applying their 
voting power workingmen were to suc- 
ceed in giving to the labor associations 
just such a legal monopoly of supplying 
labor as is now given by our laws to 
monopolists of things necessary to the 
exertion of labor. The trades union ideal 
would then be realized. No one could then 
go to work without permission of a trades 
union, just as now no mere laborer can go 
to work without the permission: of a land 
owner or a capitalist. 

But, if this were practicable, would not 
the placing ef such power in the hands of 
the managers of trades unions lead to 
tyranny and abuse of the kind which, as 
experience has shown, always attend the 
concentration of power? And _ outside 
of the trades unions or labor  asso- 
clations, would” there not remain or 
grow up a class deprived by one set 
of monopolists of access to the natural 
means of emploving labor, and deprived by 
another set of monopolists of the power to 
sell their labor to those who could give 
them oppo rtunity to use it? 


The true line to follow for the emanci- 
pation of labor is not the multiplication of 
restrictions, but the sweeping away of re- 
strictions—not the creation of new mo- 
nopolies, but the abolition of all monopolies. 
And the fundamental and most important 
of all monopolies is that legalized mo- 
nopoly of the earth itself which deprives 
the laborer of all right to the use of the 
natural means and material for the employ- 
ment of labor—and which by thus making 


him helpless to employ himself, and forcing, 


him to buy from some other human crea- 
tures permission to even live, compels him 
to compete with others disinherited like 
himself for permission to sell his labor. 

Out of the multiplying and menacing 
labor difficulties of our time there is but 
one way of escape, and that is by the 
restoration to all men of their natural and 
unalienable rights to the use upon equal 
terms of the element on which and from 
which all men must live—the land. 

This can easily be obtained by the ballot. 

AN INCOME TAX. 

A dispatch from Albany to the Tribune 
says: 

One of Henry George’s theories for improv 
ing government is that incomes should be 
taxed. Gideon J. Tucker, who is a George 
man, has drawn up a bill for the taxation of 
incomes in this state. It was presented to the 
senate to-day by Senator Traphagen. It pro- 
vides that all incomes from 82,000 to $3,000 
shall pay a yearly tax of 1 per cent: all from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a tax of 2 per cent; from 
$10,000 to $50,000 a tax of 7 per cent; from 
$50,060 to 3100,000 a tax of 20 per cent, and 
all above &100,000 a tax of 50 per cent. 

It is not true that the taxation of incomes 
is one of Henry George's theories. And 
while it is true that Gideon J. Tucker did 
draw the bill now introduced by Senator 
Traphagen, it is not true that he is now in 
favor of it. He -drew this bill and sent it 
to Albany more than a year ayo. Since 
that time he has considered the whole sub- 
ject more carefully, and we have his per- 
sonal authority for stating that he is now 
opposed to an income tax, and in favor 
of concentrating all taxation upon land i 
values. Judge Tucker is not alone in this 
change of opinion. The increased attention 
given to the subject of taxation all over 
the country is leading thousands of men 
to see that a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, which was all that commended a 
graduated income tax to their minds, can 
be secured far more easily, certainly, and 
fully by concentrating all taxation upon 
land values. 


There is a good deal at first sight to 
commend an income tax as compared with 
most of the taxes by which our public 
revenues are raised, and which, falling 
upon men according to what they con- 
sume, bear with greatest weight wpon 
those whose expenditures are necessarily 
greatest in proportion to their earnings. 
Our import and excise duties, our license 
taxes, our taxes on buildings and improve- 
ments and on capital in all its forms, be- 
sides having other great disadvantages, all 
fall ultimately upon the pour far more 
heavily than upon the rich, and so tend 
to concentrate wealth in the hands of 
the few and to impoverish the many. An 
income tax such as Judge Tucker a year 
ago was in favor of would, if it could be 
collected with anything like fairness, have 
the advantage of reversing this tendency 
and making the weight of taxation tell 
toward the equalization instead of toward 
the concentration of wealth. It is idle to 
attempt to get at the rich by taxing capi- 
tal. Taxes upon capital in any of its 
forms are ultimately thrown upon pro- 
ducers, but by means of a tax on incomes, 


if i& could be fairly collected, the rich 


could be made to contribute in something. 
like proportion to their wealth. 

But it is impossible to fairly collect an 
income tax. This arises from the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining incomes. The salary 
paid to an employe of any kind, or the in- 
eome which is a matter of record, such as 
annuities paid by trust companies, or the 
incomes of widows and orphans derived 
through an executor, can generally be 
ascertained for purposes of taxation, but it 
is impossible even by the most inquisitorial 
devices to ascertain with any certainty the 
incomes of business men, speculators and 
capitalists having large investments. 

An income tax could only be fairly col- 
lected where all men were so scrupulously 
honest that_they could be relied on to give 
a correct return of their incomes to the 
assessor. But as the temptation to evade 
the tax by subterfuge, by falsehood or by 
perjury, if necessary, increases in propor- 
tion to: the amount of the income, and as the 
difficulties of any independent ascertain- 
ment of the income similarly increase, the 
income tax in effect proves to bea net 
through which the big fish swim while 
the little ones are caught. 

Our own experience during the days of 

the war income tax, as well as the expe- 
rience of other countries, shows that an 
income tax always falls heaviest on the 
poorest class of those subjected to it. Even 
a graduated income tax, such as is proposed 
in the bill introduced by Senator Traphagen, 
would fail in its purpose. Clerks, teach- 
ers, bookkeepers, clergymen, superintend- 
ents, etc., might be made to pay one per 
cent. upon their incomes, but instead of 


the state getting fifty per cent of the in- 


comes above $100,000, the certainty is that, 
with few exceptions, it would not get one- 
half of one per cent., if it got anything at 
all. 

This would be true even if the income 
tax were levied by the United States gov- 
ernment, as was our income tax during the 
war; but an income tax levied by a single 
state could so easily be evaded by mere 
change of residence toganother state that 
should Senator Traphagen’s bill become 
law we should not havea rich man who 
could be caught by the tax left as a resi- 
dent of New York. Men of such moderate 
means that they could not afford to change 
their residence would alone be compelled 
to pay. 


There is another way in which an in- 
come tax works unfairness. It may com- 
pel some men to pay evei. more than the 
law contemplates that they should. A 
business man may have had no income at 
all during the year. Yet because it might 
be dangerous to his credit to have this 
known, he might in some cases be tempted 
to make a false return and to pay a tax 
upon an income he did not receive. The 
rich man who really has a large income 
need not care how small his income appears 
on the official lists, but the man who is 
struggling to keep up appearances is timid 
about anything which might suggest his 
real condition. 


But éven if an income tax could be hon- 
estly assessed and honestly collected, it 
would still be unequal. A man who is in 
the receipt of a steady income of five thou- 
sand dollars a year from ground rents is in 
reality a very much richer man than a 
man who receives five thousand dollars in 
one year from a business which may vield 
him nothing the next, or than a man 
whose income derived from his own labor 
will cease with sickness or old age or 
death. 


And beyond all this a tax upon incomes 
involves the same vicious principle as do 
all taxes upon the products of labor, -and 
operates to check the incentives to in- 
dustry and thrift. If a man can increase 
his income by adding to the production of 
wealth or by making himself more service- 
able to his fellows, itis neither just nor wise 
in the state to tax him for having done so. 
If he can make a large income by appro- 
priating the results of the labor of others, 
the proper way to deal with him is not to 
tax lus income, but to remove the con- 
ditions that make it possible for him to 
grow rich at others’ expense. 

The true nnineiple of taxation is that men 
should be called on to pay not on what 
they use, what they earn, or what they ac- 
cumulate, but) upon what they are per- 
mitted to hold of that which justly belongs 
to all. «And taxation of this kind, that 
is to say taxation levied upon land values, 
irrespective of use or improvement, would 
i not only be the fairest of all taxes, but the 
one which could be most easily collected, 
and which is least liable to evasion. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO SAVE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Chamberiain Ivins, who may be 
assumed to know whereof he speaks, has 
been making public some interesting fip- 
ures regarding the expenses of elections in 
New York city, and the sources from which 
the money te pay them is derived. 

According to Mr. Ivins, the cost to the 
city treasury of the last election was over 
$600,000, of which nearly $300,000 
for legitiniate expense, as rent of polling 
places, etc., while the rest was, under 

‘arious pretexts, distributec among the 
district leaders of the democratic and re- 
publican parties. ‘*Not less than $750,000,” 
says Mr. Ivins, ‘was invested in the same 
wav among pulitical captains, heelers and 
hangers on.” 

The market prices of nominations are 
also quoted by Mr. Ivins. City clerks and 
registers, it appears, are in brisk demand at 
$15,000 to $40,000; supreme court judges, 
fair to middling, are easy at $15,000 each; 
mayors are active at $20,000; senators 
are quoted at $30,000, with a down- 
ward. tendency; aldermen are dull 
at $12,000; sheriffs lively at $20,000, 
and district attorneys somewhat in- 
quired for at $5,000 each. Mr. Ivins’ 
list embraces other quotations, but those 
given are sufficient to show the general 
tendency of the market. 

Truly it costs money to Save Society. 
No wonder Mayor Grace should cry aloud 
in bitterness of heart that the quotations 


have “reached such figures that oniy rich 


their offices chiefly 


men, or men backed by friends he have 
good or corrupt motives, can afford to run 
for office,” or that in view of the rapidly 
rising market he should pathetically com- 
plain that “the great disgrace is that it 
excludes from office all men in moderate 
circumstances who are unwilling # accept 
the assistance of friends.” 

We have some curiosity to know, by the 
way, on what terms a man in moderate 
circumstances, who wants to buy a nom- 
ination, and is “willing” to accept the as- 
sistance of friends, can obtain that assist- 
ance. 


Three “labor bills” have been signed by 
the president during the past week. One 
is the act prohibiting the importation of 
foreign labor under contract. The bill is 
of a kind which easily finds favor in con- 
gress, for as a Jaw it can have very little 
effect, if any, and demagocues in both 
houses can make cheap capital for their 
party out of a vote forit. Thereis but little 
need for employers to make contracts in 
Europe with workmen and bring them 
here. Those who want to hire European 
laborers can engage them through the 
labor contractors of this city, who have 
in Greenwich street. 
The contractors send word to the men or 
to agents abroad that situations are await- 
ing a certain number of persons in a 
given occupation on their arrival in this 
country. The men frequently have their 
passage paid in whole or in part by the 
agents, and as soon as they reach Castle 
Garden they are directed where to look for 
the places which they are expected to fill. 
As no contract is made in such a transac- 
tion, no law is violated. The second 
‘Jabor measure” approved by the president 
prohibits the performance of contract 
labor by prisoners convicted of  vio- 
lating United States Jaws. As an example 
to the state legislatures, the law has its 
merits. 
employed by the day in any department of 
the national government shall be. paid for 
holidays on which work is suspended. This 
is a good thing for the men employed on 
government work, and by making such 
places more desirable will increase the 
power of political patronage; but it will do 
nothing whatever for workingmen at 
large. Congress and the state legislatures 
might go on passing such bills as these for 
a hundred years without in the slightest 
degree improving the conditions of labor 
or in any wise arresting the tendency 
which is filling the land with tramps. 


Yet that this is all congress ‘can find 
to do for labor is hardly the fault of congress. 
Just such ‘‘two-penny” measures as these 
are about all that the spokesmen of the 
labor organizations have asked. Up _ to 
this time the trouble with most of the 
active men In the labor organizations. is 
that they have felt that they ought to go 
into politics, without knowing what to do 
when they get there. But more definite 
ideas are fast making their way 
among the working masses,  Every- 
where it is beginning to be per- 
ceived that the land question is the 
heart of the labor question, and that the 
road to the emancipation of labor lies in 
the sweeping away of all indirect taxes and 
the throwing open to laber of natural op- 
portunities by such taxation of land values 
as will make it unprofitable for any one 
to hold land that he is not putting to its 
full use. Before long this growing senti- 
ment will begin to tell on congress und en 
our state legislatures. 


Congressmen, as law makers, certainly 
ought not to be law breakers. That they 
are such in many ways is well known, but 
rarely, if ever, have ave seen so bold a 
justification of such conduct as is found in 
the Tribune in an article complaining of 
the delay in reporting appropriation bills. 
It says: 

Those who control action in the house, of 
whom Mr. Randall is in this matter the 
chief, have had some excuse. They have de- 
sired to prevent unwise action on the tariff 
and on other matters. Being in a minority, 
the only way in which they could thwart the 
will of the free trade majority has been to 
hold back appropriation bills long cnough to 
block the road when dangereus legislation 
was attempted. 

The house has no more imperative duty 


than that of providing the necessary funds 
for the necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment. Its refusal to make any appropria- 
tions would be a revolutionary act that 
would bring government. to a standstill. 
Yet here we have one of the organs 
of the saviors of society openly con- 
mending a nunority for taking the risk 
of such a failure for the avowed purpose of 
“thwarting the will” of a majority. The 
readiness of the professed friends of law 
and order to resort to such expedients does 
more to weaken the authority of law, de- 
stroy faith in democratic institutions and 
to prepare the way for the overthrow 
of government than all the ravines of 
avowed anarchists could .accomplish in a 
score of years. The really disorderly 
classes are those who seek to rule a demo- 
cratic republic in defiance of the will of the 
people. Yet it might be instructive to con- 
sider to what extent and haw the great 
American people would suffer if all the 
appropriation bills failed, and all. the 
government employes were to step work. 


We commend to the special attention of 


Postmaster General Vilas, 
lieve, has at heart the 
ment of his important department, an 
article in another colunm stating the 
grievances of the letter carriers of New 
York. Some of these grievances are be- 
yond his redress, but he can certainly in- 
terfere to prevent by a few salutary re- 
movals the petty tyrannies of which the 
men complain. If, onthe contrary, a 
democratic administration thinks it within 
the province of a district superintendent to 
forbid government employes to: join 
labor organizations, it is time that voters 
should know it. 

We are inclined to think that the man- 
agement of the New York postottice needs 
a thorough overhauling, and we suggest 
to Mr. Vilas that he send somebody 
here in whose energy and. integrity he haw 


who, we be- 
efficient manage- 


down their own comrades. 


The third provides that workmen. 


ticians. 


-Tullroud comstssioner. N.- 


of outspokem advoci acy of 


personal confidence, to make an examina. 
tion of how business is done in all its de. 
partments. Complaints come to us from 
subscribers in various parts of. the coun 
that THE STANDARD does not reach them 
until a day or two days after it is due, 
This could hardly happen if the New York 
oftice was properly administered, 


A correspondent of the Herald,. inter. 
viewing a high German ofticial, called at. 
tention to the enormous growth of the so. 
cialistic vote. The oflicial thought that need 
give Prince Bismarck no alarm. “Why,” 
he continued, “if an outbreak came, thesg 
men would be forced to aid in shooting 
Tf they refused 
to fire they would be instantly shot.” 

Here in a, nutshell is the secret by which ) 
a few men, no wiser, no braver, no Stronger - 
than ordinary men, are enabled to lord it 
over great nations and to set, whenever 
they choose, hundreds of thousands of 
men who have no quarrel with each other 
to cutting each other’s throats and laying 
waste each other's homes. And here in a 
nutshell is the reason why workingmen 
should set their faces like fiint. acainst 
standing armies. Standing armies have 
ever been the great enslavers of mankind, 
The bombardment. of New York, Boston 
and San Francisco would be of less per- 
manent disaster to the republic than the 
passage of the system of bills intended to 
begin here a great war establishment. | 


To him who has eyes to see, nothing can 
be plainer than that the great Nineteenth 
eentury revolution has alres idy begun, and 
that modern civilization every day draws 
nearer to that struggle which must either | 
‘aise it to a higher plane or overthrow 
it. Most picturesque and most. signifi- 
vant was the great gathering of the 
poverty-stricken masses of Londen in 
the great national cathedral of the 
metropolis last Sunday, and Hyndman 
and his fellows of the democratie federa- 
tion could have desired no demonstration 
more effective as a means of propaganda 
und none more. portentous to the system 
which crushes a thousand inte pauperisny - 
to muse one to unwholesome | wealth. 
Think of what is involved in. this defiling 
of tens of thousands of pinched -and stunt- 
ed Englishmen inte the grand temple 
erected at national expense to a just and 
merciful God. 

When the underclothed, underfed, over- 
worked millions actually begin. to realize 
that they, too, are 
“Our Father which art in Heaven,” then: 
the rule, of those whe claim His earth as” 


theirs draws near its close. 


As the Real Estate Record and Guide says, , 
there is something _absurd 
parties in the New York levislature refusing 
to unite on some ee for a constitutional con- 
vention for fear that one or the other party 
will have the upper hand init. Any change 
in the constitution or new assertion of princi- 
ples cannot, if such change is made at the 
instance of one of the two big parties, harm. 
either one. Such changes will be made by 
raseals for rascals, and the party. which has 
the biggest voting power in the state will, in 
the future, get the advantage, not. the party 
which happens to be able to control this con- 
vention. But beyond all this we would. like’ 
some one to tell us'what difference there. is 
anvhow between the two old parties as to 
constitutional principles. The truth is that 
the curporations (and. Archbishop Corrigan) 
who control both. the democratic-and the 
republican machines do not want a- con- 
vention, and hope to defeat it under the 
excuse of irreconcilable differences among _ 
their henchmen. 


W. A. A. Carsey as chairman and J. J.) 
Condon and J. W. Keogh as secretaries of the: 
“Anti-monopoly ieague of the state of New 
York” are distributing in cities where there is. 


political agitation a circular in Whieka column: 


of comments, printed parallel with one con-. 
tainiug the declaration of principles of the 
Knights of Labor, is employed to show that. 
the democratic party of New York has enacted: 
into law every plink but one in the knights plat- 
formthat can be affected by state laws.. Henee | 
the signers assert that the claims of the demo- 
cratic party to be “the friend and champion — 
of the rights of the working people” are justi- 
fied. There is little shrewdness shown in the - 
employment ef these men to plead a paity’s- 
cause with organized werkingmen. They are. 
notinembers of any labor organization; 


have been ruled out of the State. workiag-. eS 


men’s assembly, and their names have ‘been 

bandied about in every party and every hall 
as seli-corstituted leaders who hold. their 
influence. on sale. So intangible is -this. 
influence that workingmen have ceased tor” 
resent their assumption. of being possessed 
of any, but merely regard with amuseme 
their remarkable. effrontery and. their succes 
sive alliances with aspiring but not wuss pol 


A Dowble-Barreled Rifle: 


Albany, Mareh 2.—Gov.?) From the Albany 
Hili to-iay sent. in the | ing Journal, Mare 
nomination of ex-Senator) “The Hon. : 
arkelbefCanajot rhe tu be Depew, president of 
¥.C. & H. ROOK. 

yesterday the 
| Sena James Ari 


Ylast ening. delivered. a& 


lecture in Canajuharie.” : 


The Tariff! Movement in Philadelphia. “ 
Phitadelphia Record. 


Whilst owr tive representatives in congress.- 
are doing their level best. to aaintain war 


taxes and to prevent resumption of commerce 


interrupted by the war, there is a wonderful 
change taking place in the toue and the 
temper of the merchants. and manufacturers 
of Philadelphia. It is no longer a_ species of 


: political treason to discuss the necessity for. 


tariff changes. It is done with somewhat 
bated breath: but it is done. Conviction,’ in 
hundreds of ex ses, has had’ its perfect work: 
only an indetensible regard. for: consistency 
and a pride of past opinion stand: in. the way 
tariff refe 
There are thousands of uld-time prote 

in Philadelphia who are. pretectionists no 
longer... They perceive that there is nothing 
to be accomplished by a policy of restciction 
but a competitive. strife between overgrown 
infant industries as to which shall eat the 
other up. What we now want is a free foot. 
to do in the world something commensurate © 
with our place in it wud with Our matural 
resources, 


A Losiug Fight: 
San Fr. ancisco Argonaut. 


The fight which Rome—with all its power; 
Its splendid organization, its wealth, prestige 
and political influence—is making against this 


one poor American priest, is a losing one. A 


hundred Romes on seven thousand hills can 
not successfully contend against this one 
American priest, because the priest ls “a 
and Home 1s wrong 


really the children of. 


about the twa. 


~ 4,000,000 barrels per annum. 


to tight the monopoly, 


iirans. 


Labor. 
‘the destruction of individual freedom for per- 
- gonal ends, ana that they can be 


THE WEEK. 


The beer trade of New York and vicinity is 


“mainiy in the hands of sixty-four brewers, 


a capacity of 
In an agree- 
ment which they formed last fall there was a 
section providing that the discount on a bar- 
rel of becr, which sells at eight dollars, would 
after Nov. 1 be but five per cent to those re- 
gailers who should change their brewers, but 
that it should otherwise remain at the per- 
centage which had been previously agreed 

upon between a brewer and a customer. In 
the eyes of the retailers this was a notification 
that they could change their brewer only at 
the cost of a loss of ten per cent discount, as 
fifteen per cent had been the general rate of 
deduction. The members of the brewers’ pool 
had so apportioned the sales in the New York 
market hat it muttered not to them whose 
beer was seid. as the profits to each would re- 
main the same. a member of the pool sell- 
iug more than his allowance being required 
te deposit two dollars per barrel in the 


whose ‘manufactories have 


~ greasury of the combination, and one dispos- 


ing of less than his quantity being paid two 


dollars. Since the pool agreement went. into 


effect more than 2,000 retailers have decided 
and on Tuesday the 
members of their organization posted notices 
ju their saloons Unat they would sell no pool 
weer. There ure six New York breweries, 
witha capacity of 300.000 barrels a vear, not 
in the pvo), aud beer can also be supplied to 
athe retuilers at «a low cust by out of town 
- Aside from the saloons owned by 
anembers of the retailers’ association, there 


‘are thousands managed by men whose places 


areanortgaged to the brewers—in other words, 


> they work for the brewers on wages propor- 
tioned ty their sales, while the brewers hold 


the saloons by the safest form of ownership. 


| fin the beer trade competition has merged into 


sombination, and the "monopoly controls the 


alka Tor its own benefit. 


“The United States senate, after prolonged 


— gelay, lias confirmed the appoiutment of 
- Daniel Nagene as collector of this port. 
delay has. eaused much speculation among 
aeity politicians, many of whom have hoped 


The 


for Magone’s rejection. {He is a Cleveland 
democrat, with but little affiliation with the 
jocal factions, and the bosses say that he does 


wot take good care of the workers. 


- Mayor Hewitt tellsa Herald reporter that 


chere is but one labor organization to which 


‘he is opposed, and that is the Knights of 
He savs that the knights are seeking 


and will be 
put down. This is int cresting reading for 
these Kniehts of Labor who voted for Mr. 
Hewitt ast fall. 


‘The legislative committee that investigated 
the recent strikes have recommended a bill 


amaking it unlawful for corporations to agree 


together to lim the production of fuel or food. 


This reads well, but as a law it would bea 
dead letter. Corporations can Hmit the pro- 
duction of fuel aud food without getting into 
any legal tangle so long as they are allowed to 
own the source of supply. The truth is that 


this clause is put inthe bill merely to draw 


away attention from another clause, the 
real purpose of the bill, which makes it unlaw- 


ful by uny mandate “to prevent the free, 


voluntary labor of a personof suitable age for 
any employer he may “Choose.” Under that 
provision, if a trade union voted to strike, and 
its proper officer ordered its members out, 
there is at least one judge in this state who 
would not hesitate to cunstrue the order as 
an unlawful mandate. There is a pretense 
in the bill of excepting such a case. It pro- 
vides that the clause “shall not prevent united 
action br peaceful means fora grievance com- 
mon to all seek*ag redress.” This would be 
construed to pezmit employes in an establish- 
ment to unite with one another to redress a 
grievance there, but to prohibit other men 
aniting with them. The bill isan attack on 
grade unions. If it passes they will be out- 
awed. 


Assemblymen Jchn Martin and M. F. Coilins, 
asa minority of the coal strike investigating 
econmitiec, have submitted a report. They 
“believe in the wise and judicious organiza- 
tion of Jaber,” and that the more perfect the 
organization the better the results in educa- 
tion and in the scttlement of labor disputes. 
This was shown, they hold, in the late strike; 
for what would have degenerated ten years 
age intoa riet was conducted in a peaceable 
and orderly manner. They recommend the ex- 
tension of the powers of the state board of 
arbitration embodied in the senate bill, and an 
act declaring any combination of deaiers, 


producers or carriers of fuel or food a con- 


spiracy. 


Monopoly had more than one legal inning 
last week. In New York Arthur Swinton 
Branswick, founder of the messenger boys’ 


union, was arrested, charged with conspiracy 


by the manager of the American district tele- 
graph compuny. Edward Goldsmith and Ed. 
& Farrell guve bail for him, and the hearing 


“an his case was set down for next week. 


In the case of the Old Dominion Sieamship 
company against certain Kuights of Labor to 
recover damages, Judge Brown of the United 
States court hunded down his decision deny- 
ing the motion to discharge the defendants 
from arrest, and holdiag that workingmen 
who combine to raise wages by boycotting 
may be sued for any damages they cause. 


“Ju this suit the Knights of Labor will now put 
“an their answers and go to trial. 


The supreme court. of Connecticut has de- 


-«@ided the case of the New Haven Journal and 


Courier boycott against the men. The supe- 
rior court had convicted them of conspiracy 
and they appealed to the supreme court. They 
‘will now be sentenced. 

The republican members of the New York 
assembly refused last week to pass a reso- 
dution providing for an investigation of the 
charges of bribery in the recent senatorial 
vontest. Their cholee was probably as to 
whether they should continue to rest under 
suspicion or be convicted. 


The forty-ninth congress adjourned on Fri- 
day. The week has been spent in hurrying 
through the greatly delayed appropriation 
bills, and at one time there Was a prospect 
‘hat their failure would compel the ealling of 
an extra session. Senator Edmunds, deter- 
mined ty have some sort: of retaliatory legis- 
ation passed, per sistently obstructed the ap- 
propriations unti! he had accomplished his 
bbject, and a bill was passed which author- 
Wes the president to restrict importations 
from Canada bv sea. The disagreement be- 
tween the two houses on this question illus- 
trates the subserviency of the senate to rail- 
way influences. The house bill allowed the 
president to stop all importation, but: the sen- 
ate insisted oi an amendinent permitting un- 
restricted importation by railway. 


Gne of Mr. Van Wyck’s lastacts as ascnator 
Was to make a speech in favor of electing 
senators by popular vote. He would have 
come more near to representing the public 
Opinion of the futare if he had prepared to do 
away with them altogether. 


On Friday of last week Mr. Page was 
Sworn in as a member of the forty-ninth con- 
Bress for Rhode Island, in place of Mr. 
Pierce, who was unseated because not legally 


elected. The seat has been vacant for a long 


time, and though the new incumbent could 
anly occupy it for a-week, he will be able to 
draw from the United States treasury the 
salary aud perquisites of a two years’ term. 


So | SRST Ear 


Such a thing would be impossible were it not 
that congressmen have been more careful to 
take care of their own than of the public 
interest. Mr. Page is a democrat, the first 
elected to congress from Rhode Island for 
many years. 


In the course of the discussion of the Pacific 
railway investigation in the senate last’ week 
Mr. Hoar insinuated that the New York daily 
papers are edited with a view to bulling or 
bearing stocks, and Mr. McPherson retorted 
that no other agency on earth had done so 
much in thet way as the judiciary committee 
of the senate. Both were probably right. 


The legislature of West Virginia adjourned 
without electing a senator. The Standard 
oil and railroad combination purchased a few 
republican votes for Camden, but. party feel- 
ing for once proved of use, and the outery of 
their constituents prevented the delivery of 
other republican votes contidently expected 
by Camden. The general appropriation bill 
Was not passed, and the governor will call an 
extra session. He has offered the vacant 
United States senatorship for that state 
to D. B. Lucas, one of the independent 
democrats who bolted Camden’s nomination. 
Mr. Lucas has accepted and will reesive his 
credentials after Murch 4. This open aefiance 
of the Standard oil company and railroad 
influcice by the governor will probably bring 
matters to u crisis in that state. 


There was a republican break in the soit 
ballot for United States senator in the New 
Jersey legislature last: Tuesday, and several 
votes hitberto cast for Sewell were scattered. 
Several republicans voted for Bedle, a demo- 
cratic railway attorney, but the expected 
rush of democrats did not take place. On 
Wednesday the republicans and bolting demo- 
ecrats voted for Rufus Blodgett, democrat, 
and he was elected. He is superintendent of 
the Long Branch railroad and a thorough 

orporation man. 


Gen. J. J. Finley has been appointed by the 
governor United States senator from Florida, 
to succeed Jones, whose term expired March 
4. Jones is probably crazy, as he has re- 
mained in Detroit for over a year without ap- 
pearing in the senate. 


The new senate will stand thirty-nine re- 
publicans to thirty-seven democrats; but 
Riddleberger, counted us a republican, is 
expected to make a tie vote every now and 
then. 


Judge Gresham on Monday last, at Indian- 
apolis, released one Perkins, who had been 
committed for contempt because he refused 
to testify before a United States commis- 
Sioner who was hearing charges of bribery 
‘against some local politicians charged with 
the fergery of election returns for local Offices. 
The proceedings were begun before the com- 
missioner under the decision of Judge Blod- 
gett of Chicago in the Mackin case, that ‘‘be- 
cause a congressman had been voted for at 
the sam election the federal court had juris- 
diction, although the result of the vote for 
county officers was involved in the forgery.” 
Judge Woods of the district court, on appeal, 
took the same ground. In his opinion Judge 
Gresham says: ‘Such an assumption is neither 
good law nor good sense, and as the vote for 
congressinan was not in question at all the: 
commissioner had no jurisdiction, and Per- 
kins is discharged. The decision is of interest 
to workingmen in view of recent attempts to 
utilize United States judges to secure strained 
decisions against labor organizations and of 
the disposition of monopolist organs to boast 
that federal judges holding life positions ‘are 
beyond the reach of popular clamor.” 


The folly into which attempts to tax per- 
sonal property Icad people is shown by a Lou- 
isiaue law inmyposing i axon Pullman railway 
cars entering that state. If the law had been 
sustained the result would probably have been 
the exclusion of sleeping cars from Louisiana. 
The United States circuit court at New Or- 
leans hus just decided that such tax aS 
legal. 


Leonard Swett, counsel for the condemned 
anarchists, presented to the supreme court at 
Ottawa, Il., on Wednesday, a brief, in which 
he pleads for a reversal of the judgment. 
Mr. Swett, who was an early abolitionist, 
parallels his clients’ case with that of John 
Brown and the other radicals in ante bellum 
times. Of the republican party of those days 
he says: “The most radical of its leaders 
characterized the constitution of the United 
States as ‘a league with hell.) Underground 
railroads were everywhere established, lead- 
ing from Mason and Dixon’s line to Canada, 
and people conspirec, contrary to the con- 
stitution and laws, to aid and abet the slave 
in bis escape. If there had been no repub- 
lican party there would have been no John 
Brown’s raid, and, therefore, all repub- 
licans whe made speeches and believed in the 
Utopian idea of a change in society for the 
benefit of a class were like the anarchists, 
and were particeps criminis with old John 
Brown and ought to be hanged.” It will be 
remembered that the principal reason for the 
condemnation of the Chicago anarchists was 
that they were members of an organization 
which fostered the ideas that led to the 
bomb-throwing. 


P. D. Armour of Chicago is organizing a 
new cotton seed oil trust in opposition to the 
old one, and owing to this and to other things 
prices in the old shares have tumbled. It is 
generally believed that Armour’s scheme is a 
job to bring about such a result, and that in 
the end there will be but one company. 


; Whether there shall be one or two the cotton 


planters aud the o1l consumers will eventually 
have to pay the costs of this-warfare. 


The quarrel between the politicians in In- 
diana has culminated in a small civil war. 
Mr. Robertson (republican), who claims to be 
lieutenant governor, undertook last week to 
force his way to the chair of the presiding 
ollicer of the senate. He was forcibly ejected 
bv order of the democratic majority and there 
was a prospect ut one time of a rough and 
tumble fight. One republican senator sat 
down so hard with the assistance of a demo- 
eratic doorkeeper that the chair broke and 
both men feil to the floor. 

One of the most significant of the numer- 
ous demonstrations recently made by the un- 
employed of London was that of last Sun- 
day, when the working people, under the 
lead of Mr. Hyndman, attended St. Paul’s 
eathedral. Notice of their coming had 
been given and thousands of policemen 
were stationed in and around the build- 
ing. The lord mayor and the aldermen 
were iu their civic chairs and a= small 
congregation of the usual worshipers oc- 
cupied the front seats. Back of these, filling 
all the remaining space, were two thousand 
roughly dressed inen. The socialists, who 
munaged tne demonstration, had sent a re- 
quest to the archbishop vf Canterbury to be 
present and preach from the text, “Let him 
that stole steal no more, but rather let him 
labor.” This request was disregarded, and 
the archdeacon of St. Paul’s preached from 
Proverbs xxii, 2, “The rich and poor meet to- 
gether, the Lord is the maker of them all.” 
Cable dispatches say that “the socialists be- 
haved better than was expected.” The text 
wus received with some cries of “bravo” and 
subsequently a remark of the archdeacon that 
there must ever be rich and poor was met by 
groans of dissent. Otherwise the services 
were uninterrupted. 

Outside the cathedral the scene was _ re- 
markable. The various bodies of socialists 
marched to the church, many of them headed 
by brass bands playing the “Marscillaise.” 
Leading one bode there marched a hundred 


miserable, ragged children from the Clerken- 
well district. As the various organizations 
appeared they were greeted with ‘the ringing 
of bells and shouts of applause from the im- 
mense throng of people, many of them well 
dressed, who had gathered about the cathe- 
dral. The crowd is variously estimated at 
from 30,000 to 50,000. It was orderly, and 
good natured. Held aloft over the grand en- 
trance of the cathedral was a red banner, 
bearing the inscription, “Landlords and capi- 
talists, My home is a home of prayer, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves.” In the pro- 
cession Were numerous banners bearing such 
inscriptions as these: 

“We seck not revenge, but justice.” 

‘We will have work or bread.” 

“By heavens, our rights are worth fighting 
for.” 

“T was a-hungered and ye gave me no 
meat; naked and ye clothed me not.” 

“Not to be a slave is to dare and die.” 

“Work for all; overwork for none.” 

“Feed my lambs.” 

“Justice and liberty or death.” 

Canon Gregory held a service on the steps 
of the cathedral fOr the benetit of those out- 
side, but the noise was too great for satisfac- 
tion, and he and tie assistants socn retired. 


The disagreement of the jury in the case of 
Dillon, O'Brien, Redmond and others for as- 
serting “the plan of campaign” was a surprise 
to the ; government. The fact that «ven the 
Protestants on the jury were divided is es- 
pecially alarming to the tories. The govern- 
ment asserts that the accused will be tried 
again in April, but the announcement is re- 
ceived with ineredulity. 


A much more exciting trial would he that of 
Archbishop Croke, a rumor of which was 
printed in the London evening papers en Mon- 
day. The charge is advoeating the non-pay- 
ment of taxes. “William Johnson, the Orange 
leader, asked what the government inteuds 
doing concerning the archbishop. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach unswered that they were con- 
sidering the matter. The Parnellites received 
the reply with derisive laughter. Nu one be- 
lieves that even tories are stupid enough to 
venture on a persecution of the most beloved 
of Irish prelates. 


Remarks by Lord Salisbury indicate that 
the currency commission will report strongly 
against bi-metalism and in favor of the single 
gold standard. Until the English people 

really govern no change in the conditions that 
help the rich can be looked for. 


An investigation of a great scandal has 
been ordered by the house of commons. The 
charge is that the corporation of London has 
illegally spent $100,000 in hiring people to 
attend mass mectings called to protest agaimst 
the bill forthe reform of the city govern- 
ment. This is worthy of Tammany in its 
palmiest days. 


On Tuesday rumors were rife tc the cffect 
that Bismarck would demand Boulanger’s dis- 
missal as Communder-in-Ciief of the French 
army. Later reports declared this to be 
false. Premier Goblet, in Paris, said to a 
New York Staats Zeitung reporter that, while 
the election results in Alsace-Lorraine were 
complimentary to France, the French gov- 
ernment had no idea of taking advantage of 
the dissatisfaction there to precipitate 
war. He suid Boulanger would, in the 
end, be honored by France and Germany 
alike. Asto the patriotic league in France 
Goblet said that it was already disrupted and 
Bismarck knew it. Other reports show that 
Prince Bismarck has pursued a despotic course 
in Alsace, where the people voted against him. 
Societies have been disbanded, and the people 
humiliated. The supplementary elections 
show that the national liberals and radicals 
| have united everywhere to defeat the social- 
ists. Berlin returns four radicals, and, as for- 
merly reported, two socialists—all opposed to 
the septenate. The radicals (new German 
liberals), who were so badly beaten in the first 
vote, have done well in the supplementary 
elections. 


HE WANTS TO KNOW! 


Will che “‘Herald’’ Be Kind Enough to Tell 
Him ?¢ 


The Herald, in an editorial expression of its 
sympathy for the starving crofters of Scot- 
land, remarks: 


We can at least thank God for America, 
where these caste privileges do not prevuil, 
where ‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” and 
where, for the present, at any rate, there is 
so nnich land that socialism has no reason to 
grumble and the poorest may have a farm for 
the asking. 


Well, I want a farm. I am _ perfectly will- 
ing toask for it, andall I want to know 1s, 
Whom shall I ask? 

I am not greedy. I don’t want much of a 
farm. I don’t want a farm that anybody else 
is using.. I shall not interfere with or disturb 
anybody; but just go right along, put up a 
little house for my family and do my best to 
make a living by the exercise of such modest 
strength and talents as it has pleased God to 
bestow on me. 

The farm I have selected is situated on 
Manhattan island, at the intersection of West 

129th street and Seventh avenue. Itmeasures 
about a quarter of an acre. The soilis not 
particularly fertile; but as it has been lying 
fallow since the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary, it will probably raise fairish 
crops for a year or two at least. At present 
it is principally used as a receptacle for empty 
tomato cans and as a stamping ground for 
cuts. 

Will the Herald aid a respectable American 
citizen in his pursuit of happiness by telling 
me With what person, corporation, or author- 
ity { must file ny application for this farm? 
Also in what form must the application be 
made, and how soon can I obtain possession ? 

I make these inquiries thus publicly because 
there are to my knowledge quite a number of 
decent, hard-working men who are anxious to 
select and settle on farms in this vicinity so 
soon as they can ledirn what little formalities 
are necessary to be observed in the matter. 
I make it, too, because I feei that I am the 
repr esentative of a class whose condition is 
analogous to that of the Scotehinen with 
whom the Herald sympathizes so keenly. I 
am ia sort of American crofter, as it were. 

I was born here, in the city of New York, 
the descendant of a line of New Yorkers. I 
have just as much attachinent to the piace of 
my birth as any Scotchman can possibly have 
to this. I want to live here and to briny up my 
fainily here, and I fiud myscif unable to do 
so, for the same reason exactly that lies at 
the bottom of the Seotchman’s trouble, be- 
cause I can’t get land to live on. The only 
difference is that in Sdptland the land is 
being turned into deer parks, while here the 
tendency seems to be toward cat preserves. 

I reject as unworthy of a thinking mind the 
idea that when the Herald tells me I can have 
afarm for the asking, it means a farm in 
Dakota or Alaska, because if that were what 
the Herald meant it couldn’t, in the very 
nature of things, have any more sympathy 
for the Scotch crofters than for me. It would 
be just as easy for the Scotchman to go to 
Dakota or Alaska as for ine to do so, and he 
would have just the same privilere of land- 
getting after he got there that [ should. The 
Herald sympathizes with the Scotchman be- 
eause he wants a farm right there, in Scot- 
land, where he was born, and it tells me, in 
effect, that my condition is happier by con- 
trast because I can get a farm right here 
where J was born by asking for it. 

Allright. Ihave selected my farm and I 
ask for it publicly. Willthe Herald picase 
advise me what to do next! 

T. L ‘McCriapy. 


| 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Cheap Farms for City Workers. 


NEw York, Feb. 14.—What prevents un- 
employed laborers from entering upon agri- 
cultural pursuits now? I know of available 
farms to be sold for a song, and farms to be 
cheaply rented for money or on shares. Why 
are not these opportunities used? Persons en- 

gaced in charitable work inform me that it is 
almost impossible to induce the poor to leave 
the city. Poverty stricken men and women 
are furnished good positions in the country, 
but within a month they return to the city to 
renew the old struggle. Charitable organiza- 
tions assert that this isa most exasperating 
feature of their work, which leads me_ to 
think that even though land nationalization 
should he accomplished, our. underpaid and 
sifering Jaborers w auld refuse to become 
farmers. Nevertheless, I believe you are 
incrally right and must succeed. 

FraNK L. COLGATE. 

If land were nationalized city workers 
would not, as a rule, become farmers. But 
men who are farmers, both empleyers and 
hands, would, if idle land were made free by 
taxing land values and abolishing all other 
taxes, which is what we assume you mean by 
land nationalization, get much more for their 
work than they get now, and set in motion a 
wave of prosperity that would be felt all 
alonz the line of labor. Every farm hand 
who left land already under cultivation to 
cultivate adjoining free land, 
self or another, would not enly improve his 
own wages but also those of city workers. 
Nor would it be necessary for any city worker 
to take his eld place. It would be filled as a 
displacement in water is filled; not by a sup- 
ply froin a distance, but from the neighbor- 
hood. The effect of his resort to free land 
would be felt every where without any greater 
displaceinent of labor at any point than was 
inv olved in his climbing the fence that sepa- 


‘rated the land in use from the land out uf 


use. 

It is not to the entry of unemployed city 
laborers upon agricultural pursuits that we 
must look for relief. The great desideratum 
isthat labor of all kinds and wherever lo- 
sated. shall have elbow room: that there shall 
be a constant local demand for workers; and 
that the workers’ preduct: shall not be dimin- 
ished by private taxes, nor even by a public 
tax, except what he may pay to the public for 
a privilege such as the exclusive right to use 
valuable land. This is to be accomplished not 
alone by opening idle agricultural hind to use, 
but also by encouraging the must productive 
uses of all land and collecting into a common 
fund the value of such as has value. The 
erection of a city house or the working of a 
mine opens avenues of employment—makes 
elbow room for labor—and tends to improve 
the condition of all workers, as well as would 
the shifting of city laborers to distant farms, 
and that. does not, as this often does, involve 
the displacement of locai labor. 

But available farms are not cheap. When 
you speak of farms to be sold fur a song or 
cheaply rented, you do not mean relatively to 
their productiveness but to the value of more 
farms. He who buys or rents a 
cheap farm will get a scanty iiving. Were it 
etherwise the farm would not be cheap. 
Wages are the difference between the value 
of the products and the value of the oppor- 
tunity; and as they are, all things considered, 
nearly the same thing everywhere, the cost or 
rent of a tarm advertises its productiveness. 
For example. if wages are 10, a farm worth 
a rental of 20 produces 30, while one rent- 
ing for only 5 produces but 15. It is there- 
fore on an average immaterial whether 
labor resorts to the dearer or to the cheaper 
opportunity. This, together with the facts 
that the change from city life and occu- 
pation to country life and farming is radical, 
and that they have not the ‘‘song” to give, 
deters city workingmen from investing 
ougs” in farms. 
“The reason that proteges of charitable in- 
stitutions abandon ‘sood” positions in the 
country tu renew the old struggle in the city 
is that the positions are not good. A sense 
of exile, entire change of occupation, domes- 


tie drudgery, poor pay, and many other things 
which must be experienced to be understuod, 


may make the position that appears good to 
the philanthropist exceedingly undesirable to 
the object of his charity. The ‘‘position” of 
convict in a well-managed penitentiary is 
“vood” compared to the misery that thou- 
sands suffer in our tenement districts; but 


who so poor that he would not leave it and 
resume his struggle in the city. 
Throw open: the idle land that lies all 


around, and charitable organizations will no 
longer be exasperated by the “ungrateful” 
conduct of poor workingmen. Then every- 
body will be able to get work without ex- 
treme change of employment, or becoming an 
exile, or soliciting work us a charity. 


Land and Cattle. 


CnHicaGo, Feb. 20.—In answering a cor- 
respondent who asked how cattle could justly 
be private property if land was not, since 
neither { is a product of human labor, you say 
‘Jand is limited; cattle may be multiplied in- 
definitely.” -This is unsatisfactory. he owner 
of a farm can, by good tillayre, *irrigs ation, 
manuring and so on, anake his farm more 
productive and thereby increase and multiply 
the land precisely as the owner of cattle can 
by labor increase and multiply his stock. 

IN THE DaRR. 


The answer referred to was in these words: 
“Land is limited: cattle may be multiplied in- 
definitely. Land is essential to human life; 
cattle are not. Cattle would disappear from 
civilization bunt for human labor, while the 
surface of the earth and all it contains would 
be the same if human labor ceased.” You 
not only select a single clause of this answer, 
as if that embodied the whole, but also treat 
the statement that land is limited as if it 
meant limited in productiveness instead of in 
area. 

The owner of a farm may increase its pro- 
ductiveness, but he cannot increase its area, 
and if he increase its productiveness the in- 
crease beiongs not to the category of land, 
but to that of improvements, and would, on 
the plan proposed in ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
be exempt from taxation. The farm owner 
does not increase the land, as you assert. 
What he does, and it is true that he does 
that precisely as the cattle owner increases 
his stock, is to increase his capital. The value 
of this capital, which may readily be deter- 
mined by comparing the market value of his 
improved Jand with the value of unimproved 
land that offers equal natural and social ad- 

“uantages, is his private property just as, and 
for the same reason that, cattle are the 
private property of the cattle breeder; but 
the value of the land itself, irrespective of 
improvements, the value of the natural op- 
portunity without which there could be no 
improvement, belongs of right to the whole 
people. The unyielding limitation of land 
surface, by limiting natural opportunities, 
clearly distinguishes property in land from 
property in cattle. 

But not only is land iimited, while cattle may 
be multiplied indetinitely, but land is essen- 
tial to human life, while cattle are not, and its 
existence does not depend on labor, w hile the 
supply of cattle does. Careless critics ure 
apt to confuse the latter distinction, as you 
have the first. It occurs to them that as 
labor cannot create a cow any more than it 
ean create an acre of land, one is as much a 
gift of nature asthe other. They forget or 
do not know that creation is not involved in 
human labor. Labor creates nothing; it only 
produces or brings forth. It gives direction 
to the forces of nature and shape to matter, 
preducing cattle or grain, iron or lumber, 
clothing or shelter, as 1t may determine; but 
in every case the source of its product is the 
land. The product is rightfully individual 
property until through the inevitable pro- 
cesses of nature it returns to its source; but 
the source itself bo man can exclusively own 


either for him- ! 
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‘to the enjoyment of its bounty. 


> tion. 


without depriving others of their equal right 


There is the same distinction between prop- 
erty in the soii and property in cattle that 
there is between property in air and property 
in tame pigeons, or property in the sea and 
property in fish taken from the sea. You 
may suppose that a fisherman who by a ju- 
dicious use of bait mukes extraordinary 
catches, has increased and multiplied the sea, 
but no one except a few editors who are lock- 
ing into industrial questions with their eves 
shut will agree with you. 

Cattle ure produced by labor as truly as. is 
clothing or food. But there is no such. thing 
as producing land; there is nothing to pro- 
duce it from. . : 


Compensation for Abandoned Buildings. 

Brook.yyN, Feb. 14.—Suppose.I own a home, 
and the land becomes so valuable that I can- 
not afford, merely for‘a heme, to pay the pro- | 
posed land value tax, would I be compensated 
for the building upon abandoning the land to . 
business uses. _ VieTorR. | 

This question, presents a plausible objection | 
to the land value tax because of the difflculty 
of comprehending the great change in condi- 
tions that such a tax would bring about. We 
are apt to imagine the tax as operating in 
conditions as they are and not as they would 
be. Knowing that land values take sudden 
leaps, making homes. give way to. business, 
it seems, as you intimate, tbat a tax based | 
on the value of land would confiscate the 
home owner's building; but these sudden leaps 
in :and values are mainly due to the present 
system which encourages speculation and 
locks up land. If land values were tuxed so 
as to discourage the holding of vacant land, 
ralues would rise gradually, spreading out-. 
ward from centers with the spread of popula-: 
In such circtumstance your case would 
hardly, if ever, occur, so as to be a hardship. 
You could move the building intact, or tear 
it down and use the materials; or jf it was 
suitable for the use of your successor, it 
could be appraised and the value paid to you 
by him. 

But if hard cases like this might. occur, is 
that an argument agaiust the proposed sys- 
tem of taxation? Has it not a great deal of 
the flavor of the Georgia deacon’s denuncia- 
tion of abolitionists because they wanted to 
deprive the widow Smith of her solitary 
“nigger,” her only means of support? If you 
are of a statistical turn exhaust your imagina- 
tion in figuring out the possible number of such 
eases, and compare that total with the num- 
ber of men who by the present system are 
prevented from getting homes, added to 
those who, with every recurring business de- 
pression, are squeezed out of the homes they 
had. ; 

It is not necessary, however, to con- 
sider the changed conditions which a land 
vaiue tax would effect, nor to weigh actual 
hardships of the present system against pos- 
sible hardships of the system proposed. This 
tax would, by raising wages and = ex- 
empting consumers from taxation, so im- 
prove the condition and enhance the inde- 
pendence of every producer, that the case 
you suppose, while it might involve a loss, 
could not involve suffering. Of course, an 
ideal condition is one in which producers re- 
ceive, retain and enjoy their products without 
diminution; and so long as the case supposed 
were possible, we should fall short of that 
ideal. But we shall be aiming at the ideal. 
and get nearer to it if we lay all taxes on 
land values, even though somebody does once 
in a while have his house turned into second- 
hand building materials. Yet it is possible to 
avoid that. Public funds, realized from 
ground rents, would serve a better purpose 
than they serve in the pockets of landlords if 
applied to compensatio& for improvements in 
cases like yours, | 

Shall’ Big Capitalists Escape Taxation? 

CLINTON, Miss., Feb. 16.—Your theory being 
to tax lands, and not personalty, in what 
manner would you reach bonds, hoarded 


money, manufactories, railroads (the rolling 
stock) and other corporations? It may happen 


that a man may hold government bonds; may 
havemoney and may hold railroad and other 
; corperation stock and bonds, or may invest 


his money in merchandising or various other 
ways, and not own an acre of land. How do 
you propose to make these classes of our 
citizens bear their part of the burden of 
government? W. B. Sorssy. 

To tax land is not our theory. It is land 
values that we propose to tax, and to exempt 
not only personalty, but everything except. 
land values. If this were done no one would 
pay taxes except those individuals who ap- 
propriate to their own use values that right- 
fully belong to all the people in common. 
Occupiers of land of no value would pay 
nothing; others would pay according to the 
value of the land they occupied. a 

We would not make any effort to reach 
bonds, hoarded money, manufactories or rail- 
roads. We do not believe it is right to tax 
these so long as there is a commen property 
of sufficient value to bear all public burdens.. 

If bonds represent actual products they 
should be as free from taxation as the pro- 
ducts themselves; if they represent fictitious 
values, and are therefore mere instruments 
for taxing some people for the benefit of 
others, as many corporation bonds and most 
government bonds are, they should be reached 
by another process than that of taxation. 
Some adaptation of the criminal law might be 
appropriate in the case of fraudulent corpora- 
tion bonds. 

There is no reason why hoarded ‘money 
should be taxed. Money is only a medium of 
exchange, as useless when hoarded as an 
empty freight car on an abandoned railroad, 
and quite as harmless, unless bad money laws 
permit speculators to thrive by contracting 
and expanding the money'volume. For this 
evil, however, the remedy is. not to -tax 
hoarded money, but to amend the bad'cur- 
rency laws. Itisas senseless to tax a man's 
hoarded money as to tux his Sunday boots. 

And why shouid inanufactories be taxed?. 
Are they not products and instruments of la- 
ber? Have we toe many manufactories, that 
we should reduce their number by taxation? 
Let us have all the factories that people are 
inclined to build and operate, and let us make 
it easy to build and operate them - by abolish- 
ing all taxation on them and their products. 

As to railroads, we believe that they, like 
all other highways, should be eommon_ prup- 
erty. But they are products of labor, and 
while private property should be free of taxes 
like other products, we should not impede 
the building and burden the operation of ruil- 
roads by taxation. : 

Your fear that men who hoard money or in- 
vest in bonds, corporation stock or merchan- 
dise without owning anacreof land would | 
escape their part of the burden of govern- 
inent is groundless. Every man, includinis 
bondholders and the like, nas an equal inter- 
est in the land values of his community: and 
when taxes are paid out of those values the 
man who does not own. land contributes as 
surely as the man who does. The taxes are 
paid from a common fund. 

What troubles you is this: You notice that 
some people who have no landed investments 
are rich, while others who own land are poor, 
and you suppose that the land value tax 
would make the former richer and still more 
impoverish the latter. But the truth is that 
the inordinately rich, whether their wealth 
comes immediately from merchandising, stock 
or bond investments, or land, are indebted for 
most of it to the fact that natural opportuni- 
ties are monopolized. Private ownership of 
land for use generates private ownership for 


speculation. That makes available land scarce 
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‘of a month, though not to commence: serious 


and gives rise to a class.of men who are de 
pendent on others for work. This produces a 
competition for employment that forces 
wages down. Thus out of the earnings 
of Jaber and at the expense of the laborer 
both the great capitalist and the great 
landlord are enriched without working. This 
isanevil. But the remedy is not to recognize 
the system of pillage, and levy a tax which 
would fall on the property of the producer as 
well as on the plunder of the monopolist. It 
is to go back to tirst principles, which teach 
that products of Jabor are rightfully private, 
and natural: opportunities public property. 
Levy vour tax on the value of the latter, and 
ecmmon values would go. into a common 
treasury; natural opportunities, having. no 
ralue,- would be free. agd. the: products of 
labor that have been” already plundered: 
would scon return. to. the earth whence they 
came. Under such. a. system of taxation no. 
one could) grow. inordinately rich and nad 
one-could be rich in any degree except as. the 
result of nis own industry. The latter would 
be justly entitled; free of taxes, to all he had. 


GOVERNMENT RAILROADS. 
Shall Ow ners or W peat Stock be Come. 
pensared? : 


The first question to be met in the agitation 
for the acquirement by government of the 
means of transportation and tranmission of 
inteHigence is, What will be the effect. on in- 
vestors, for no one is. fuolish enough to sup- 
pose the people would buy railroads and tele-. 
graphs at the price fixed by the corporations. 

The primary y object in granting public privi- 
leges is to benefit the community; and wherea_ 
privilege is so abused ag to be harmful, itis a 
duty te promptly recall it. We have never | 
given up our right: of eminent domains Wa 

“an take for the public use any species. of 
property at an appraised. valuation... Would 
it work a harm then to any one if, by due- 
process... of law, we- should. condemn 
the property of a railroad or tele- 
fraph company for public use, paying what it 
cost? The notion that prevails among eminent 
financiers whose center of gravity is ‘the ereat 
gumbling den known as the New York stock 
exchange, is that the value ef a. property is 
determined by its earning capacity, and if a 
corporation is earning more than ik legitimate 
return upon its paid up capital or upon the 
~face value of its issue of stock, the managers 
at once look around for ways and means to 
increase its indebtedness, and thus. bring the 
return to its nominal capital within the limits 
prescribed by law. This process of swelling 
the bookkeeping: pile Diednese of corporations 
As called “stock watering.” If a corporation 
can. get a larger return fee the use of its. 
actual capital than capital receives when en- 
gaged in other branches of industry this return 
is not really interest, but. is taxation, it being 
wholly a return for monopoly. It is as natural 
for capital to seek the largest return for its: 
use as it is for man to seck to gratify his de- 
sires with the least exertion, and apy continu- 
ous Increase of returns to capital i in one under- 
taking over the returns in other undertakings 
is due to monopoly. Therefore if a corporation 
is so circumstanced (as were our elevated rail- 
roads) that the returns, not only to the capital 
paid in, but to the entire issue of capital stock, 
nre so excessive, so far’ beyond «the liberal 
limits alowed by Jaw, that in order. to confine 
such returns within “lawful” limits an issue 
of stock far beyond the actual’ cost of -con- 
struction is required, we see at once that 
this stock represents no. capital whatever, 
but simply the power, claimed by. such cor- 


- poration by virtue of its monopoly, to tax the 


people. : 
Monopoly, or the power of taxation, bag 
never been consciously civen by the people to 
any other corpcration: than the government, 
and it is clearly illegal for any corporation 
other than the government tolevy and collect: 
atax. Stock watering or the issue of certifi- 
cates of stock far in excess of the actual value 
of a corporation’s paid up capital or plant, is, 
therefore, an effort to capitalize a privilege, 
to demand a return for monopoly, and -it— 
assumes to exercise an exclusive function of 
government, the authority to levy taxes. The 
capital stock of these incorporated institu- 
tions can only represent the actual cost of the 
plant, right of way, ete. Stock issued. in ex- 
cess of this is w ater, and has no value what- 
ver. No matter what Wall street operators 
may be willing to pay for a watered: issue of 
stock, they cannot give it an. actual value. 
A bill has been introduced in both houses. of 
the New York legislature which ‘is intended ~ 
to prevent the capitalization of monopoly. It 
provides that all incorporated institutions, 
such as railroad, telegraph, telephone and 
electric light companies, shall eae a State- 
ment of their actuul paid up capital, and. all. 
~arnings of such companies in excess of ten 
per cent upon said paid up capital shall re- 
vert tu the state and be applied to the pure 
poses of government, asis the case with rev- 
enue derived by other methods of taxation. 
There can be no question of injury to any 
stock or bond holder in this. In no court of the 
country can the plea of innocence prevail. 


~The court assumes that all know the law, and 


if I purchase a piece of land I am not guara 
teed occupancy except in so. far as: the title is 
perfect. If a Haw be discovered the plea that 
T paid the purchase money in good. faith will 
not avail ime. 

The stocks or bonds of epeparciions can 
have no representative value other than the 
value of the paid up capital or cost of con- 
struction of the .plant of such companies.- 
Stocks or bonds issued upon. the ‘assumption 
that monopoly can be capitalized represent no 

ralue whatever, and if an: investor purchases 
such stocks or bonds, what rightstoindemnity 
can ne have? Clearly the stock or bond holder, 
no metter how “innocent, is. entitled to. no 
recbipense ‘from the rest of us for Sapial in- 
vested in worthless paper. _ 
Ww. oO. Pace 


MEN AND WOMEN, 


James Redpath is fast recovering. Every 
day adds to his bodily strength, and: his: n= 
tellect is as clear as a bell. Dr. Dana, who. 
has fetched him from death’s door, says his 
patient will be in his old haunts in the course 


work for a season to come. T hough daily in 
receipt of many congratelations from a wide - 
cirele of warm friends and admirers, contine- 
ment within four walls gues hard with: this 
man of many fights. He> looks forward anx- 
iously to the time when he shail be out and 
doing, and have-a part i that ficht of fights. . 
which, years ago, after slavery bad been 
driven trom the land, he entered upon when 


he cried, “We now. propose to abolish pov- 
erty.” bE ee Cee 
Mr.: Andrew D. White has declined . the 


president's invitation to him to accept a@ posi- 
tion on the. inter-state railway. commission. 
New. York democrats are angry because the 
offer was made. 

Gec. H. Pendleton, minister to” Berlin, to 
whom the gossips. have been assigning & cé ab: 
inet position, hus sailed for Europe. : me 
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IRELANDS PROTEST. 


SIMEONI'S ATTEMPTS TO INTERFERE IN 
SRISH POLITICS FOUR YEARS AGO. 


lew Prohibition trom Rome Helped the 
Parueli Testimonial—Vizerous Denuncia- 
siens ef Interference -by Priests, Poli- 
ticlans and Peaple. 


The profound ignerance displayed by the 
press and people of New York in the Dr. Me- 
Glynn controversy concerning the political 
relations between Catholic priests and lay- 
anen and the higher ecclesiastics of the chureh 
would have been dmpossible had the truth 
eoncerning the great commotion in Ireland 


four Vears ago over the Parnell] testimonial | 


deen generally understood on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

At the beginning of the year 1883 the Ivish 
people were watebing with hopeful interest 
the operation of Gladstoie’s new Jand bil}, 
and the necessity for the maintenance of the 
splendid fight the Irish nationalists had made 
in parliament was manifest to all of the 
Triends of Iveland. Ttwas reported that Mr. 
Parnell, the ieader of ihe nationalists, was in 
pecaniary straits, aad that he was threatcaed 
with the loss of his heavily mortgaged faniiy 
esiate at Avondale, in county Wicklow. 

To sustain the leader a testimonial move- 
nent way proposed. and Rt. Rev. T. W. Croke, 
archbishop of Cashel, wrote to the Dublin 
Freemaws Journal, sending his check for 
$250 as u first subscription toward a grand na- 
fionai tribute to Mr. Parnell. There was “a 
fairly liberal response, but the sum raised was 
disappointing to the friends of the cause. By 
the time thar $50,000, net half the amount 
needed to emphasize the significance of 
the undertaking, 
scriptions had fallen off, except now and then 
afew straggling contributions came jn from 
country places. 

By the subseription and aaa 
Jetter of the archbishop of ‘Cashel the at- 
tention of Rome was attracted to the move- 
ment. Cardinal MeCabe, 
Dabiin, bad, during the whole of the land 


league agitation, out-Eaglished the English in | 


denouncing it, On one oceasion his de- 


gunciation, ina pastoral letter, of the league’s | 


doctrines bad been so bitter that Thumas 
Mayne, a member of parliament from Tip- 


perary, and lundreds of others, among them | } ? 
| the national movement it has been necessary 


fo carry on the national movement without 


James P. Archibald, now of New York, arose 
and marched out of the prou-cathedral in a 
body when the priest who read the pastoral 
rcame to the clause denouncing the land 
league. 

Again Sir George Errington, who had not 
then acquired his title, a Castle Catholic mem- 
ber of parliament froin Longford, was known 
to have left his place iu parliament to make 
frequent visits to Koine, where he was 
busy intriguing again-t the nationalists at 
the iustance, it was commonly — sup- 
posed, of the English government. All 
of this caused considerable uneasiness 
among the frish patriots, but even this did not 
prepare them for an epen denunciation of the 


Parnell testimonial and an attack on Arch- | 


bishop Croke, the most beloved of the Irish 
preiates. The appearance then of a circular 
from Rome, dated May 11, and addressed to 
She Irish bishops, naturally created, as that 
journal said, ‘a profound sensation,” when it 
appeared in the Freeman's Journal of May 16. 
The English papers received the circular with 
undisguised delight, while the Irish people re- 
ceived it with mutteringsof anger and amaze- 
ment that soon swelled into a chorus of indig- 
nation that made itself heard within the walls 
of the Vatican itself. © 

The circular, as translated by Cardiual 
McCabe himself from the original] Latin, read 
as follows: 

Whatever may be the case as recards Mr. 
Parnell himself and his objects it is, at all 
everts, proved that many of his followers 
have on mavy cccasions adopted a line of 
conduct ins cp “cntradiction to the rules laid 
down by the supreme pontil in kis letter to 
the cardinal archbishop of Deblin and con- 
tained ju the imstructicns sent to the Irish 
bishops by this sacred congregation, and 


unanimousiv accepted by them at their recent + 


meeting at Dublin. It is true that according to 
those iustructions it is lawful for the Irish to 
seek redress for their grievances and to 
strive for their rights, bat always at the same 
time observing the divine maxim. to seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, and re- 
membering also thatitis wicked tu further any 
zause, no matter how just, by Peal means. 

It is, therefore. the duty of all the clergy, 
and especially the bishops, to curb the excited 
feelings of the multitude and to tuke every 
opportunity with timely exhortations to re- 
call them to the justice and inederation which 
ure necessary in al] things, that so they may 
not be led away by greed of ain to mistake 
evil for good or to place their hopes of public 

rosperity im the shame of criminal acts 
ence it follows that it is not permitted to 
any of the clergy to depart from these 
rules themselves or take part in, or 
moany way promete, movements incon- 
sistent with prudence and with the duty of 
calming men’s minds. Itis certainly not for- 
bidden te coilect for the relief of distress in 
land, but at the sume time aferesaid apos- 
tolic mandates absolutely condemn such cul- 
Jections as are raised in order to influence 
popular passions, and to be used as the means 
for leading inen inte rebellion acainst the 
flaws. Above of! things they (the clergy) 
must hold themselves aioot frem such sub- 
scriptions Wheu it is plain that hatred and 
dissensions ure arouscd by them: that dis- 
tinguished persons are loaded with insuits; 
that never in any wav are censures pro- 
gounced against tbe crimes and murders with 
which wicked meu stain themselves, and es- 
pecially when it is asserted that the measure 
of true patrictism is in proportion to the 
amount of money given or refused, so as to 
bring the people under the pressure of imtimi- 
dation. 

In these circumstances it must be evident 
to vour lordships that the collection ealled the 
Parnell) Testimonial fund cannot be ap- 
proved by this sacred congregation, and con- 
sequently it cannot. be tolerated that any ec- 
clesiastic, much less a bishop, should take any 
part whatever in recommending or promoting 
tt. Meauwhile we pray God long to preserve 
your lordship. {Sigued}, 

JOWANNES, Carp. SIMEONI, 
: Priefectus. 

The first response of Catholic Irelaud to 
this interference fram Rome in Irish politics 
was a tumultuous Wave of enthusiasia in be- 
half of the 
sacred cullege could pot approve or tolerate. 
Men who had hitherto appeared ty be in- 
different hastened to subscribe, and many 
who bad already ziven money doubled and 
even tripled their subscriptions, announcing 
as their reason for so dving the interference 
of Cardinal Simeoni in ithe matter. O’Con- 
nell’s old ery, “As much religion as you like 
from Rome, but no politics,” raug out as loudly 
jn Catholic Ireland as it now does in New 
York city. The uprising of the Lrish national 
spirit was perhaps stronger and certainly 
more effective than it was in support of 
OQ’Conuell’s historic stand against the veto. 

The excitement ran through the whole 
island. Catholics, while careful to say noth- 
ing agaiust the religious authorities in Rome 
as such, freely denounced the cardinals as 


intermeddilers in Irish politics. So flerce and | 


unanimous was this denunciation that: to this 
day any reference to the Irish national 
question by priest or prelate visiting Rome is 
heard with fear and trembling by the sacred 
congregation of propaganda. lu Ireland the 
immediate effect was to swell to unexpected 
proportions the Parnell fund proscribed in 
Cardinal Simeoni’s circular. 

The utterances of the Irish leaders during 
the contest with Rome that followed were 
quite as bold as any recently heard in New 
York. Frank Hugh O'Donnell, one of the 
snost scholarly and cultured members of the 
Irish parliawentary party, Was at that time 


had been collected, sub- | t 
i organs of Ireland's enemies. 


arehbishup of | 


; ash blood throughout the world. 


Parnell testimonial, which tg ! 
! the Catholic curate of Rehy, ran thus: 


THE STANDARD, 


inember for the borough of Dungarven; but a 
little while before he had created an exciting 
scene in parliament by denouncing the French 
embassador to England as a persecutor of 
the Catholic church in France. Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s ardent devotion to the church was be- 
yond question. Furthermore, he had for a 
considerable time openly antagonized the au- 
thority exercised by Parnell over the Irish 
delegation. Tmmediately after the promul- 
gation of the cireular Mr. O'Donnell wrote to 
the Freeman's Journal, contributing $50 to the 
fund. He stated that he had not intended to 
subseribe; “but,” he continued, “in view of a 
characteristic intrigue of English tyranny at 
Rome, I feel bound to add my name without 
delay to the list of subseribers to the Parnell 
fund.” Mr. O'Donnell continued as follows: 
Tam sure that in the future, as in the past, 
Trish naticnalists will perform their duties to 
their country while revering the precepts of 
religion, and the curious politico-ecclesiastical 
document: which is the result of the menda- 
cious information supplied for years to the 
propaganda will, I am confident, afford no 
evceasion for a departure from the traditions 
of the Irish church and Irish nation. It is not 
the first. time that English emissaries have 
poured the poison of Iving assertions into the 
unsuspecting ears of the Vatican and beguiled 
with specious mendacity the pastoral sim- 
plicity of distant pontiffs. It required all the 
exertions of the great O'Connell and the Trish 
nation in his day to prevent the odious and 


rensiaving veto of the English government 


being umposed upon the Irish episcopate by the 
weak eoncessions of Rome, and it is notorious 
that, for many years, an English Camarilla in 
the vaticun, priucipally recruited from Eng- 
lish New Catholics, with a sprinkling of de- 
nationalized Trishmen, has lett no endeavor 
unused in order to procure by surreptitious 
means the practical re-enactment of the veto 
project. This Camarilla, basely ungrateful 
for the liberty of Catholic pelief achieved by 
the hereulean labors and martyr-like sacrifices 
of the Trish’ people, has especially constituted 


! itself asa sortof seandal-mongering and tittle- 


tattle Jeague, for the purpose of impressing’ 
upon the chief ecclesiastical dignitaries at 
Roine, the truth of the slinders and libels 
against Irish nationality published by the 
In my own ex- 
perience us a journalist, my attention has 
ak arrested on inpuinerabic oceasions by the 


; affairs ventilated in such journals us the 


; mediately it 


should both be active, for in all truth seldom, 
if ever, has the appointment of a great dig- 
nitary of the church involved considerations 
of greater significance or been more likely to 
entail consequences of far-reaching import- 
ance. The idea of a gutter agent of the Eng- 
lish government in Rome having the ef- 
frontery to declare who shall be archbishop of 
Dublin is absolutely revolting. The recog- 
nition, tacit or otherwise, of Mr. Errington’s 
nomination would be even more monstrous and 
degrading than submission to the veto which 
Ireland so indignantly rejected in Quarantot- 
tis time.” Ina few days all Ireland was ina 
flame, and at meetings everywhere through- 
out the country popular indignation was ex- 
pressed in emphatically-werded resolutions. 
The clergy of Dublin, in the exercise of their 
canonical right of a voice in the selection of 
their bishops, met and all bat unanimously 
nominated Dr. Walsh, then president of May- 
nooth college, and Known to have strong 
sympathy with the national cause. Imme- 
became apparent that at 
Rome the feeling was against Dr. Walsh 
because of his patriotic proelivities. The car- 
dinals, and even the pope himself, were evi- 
dently resoived to yield to Errington, and 


; appoint either Dean Neville or Archbishop 


‘ splendid mendacity of the statements on Trish | 


(now Cardinal) Moran of Sydney, Australia, 
voth strong opponents of the Parnellite move- 
ment. Early in May the Irish bishops were 
suinmoned to Rone, ostensibly on business re- 
lating to general interests in Jreland, but in 
reality, as everybody behleved, to be sounded, 
and, it possible, won over to the anti-Irish 
side in the matter of the Dublin archbishopric. 
Immediately before his departure Bishop 
Nulty addressed a pastoral letter to his 
clergy and peuple which attracted wide- 
spread attention, and produced a profound 
impression all over Ireland and Greut Britain. 
The purport and drift of this remarkabie pro- 
nouncement may be judged from the fullow- 
ing extract: . 

It is a very melancholy, and indeed a very 
awful fact, that great Catholic nations like 
France, England and Seotland have practi- 
cally apostatized from the faith. That fact is 
surrounded with very salutary as well as 
with very unpleasant warnings. I do not be- 
tieve that the Irish nation will ever follow 


j their fatal example, but Ido belicve it would 


Osserratore Romane, the Moniteur de Rome | 


and siiniar orguns; neither is there any mys- 
tery as to the maines of the chief liars-in- 
waiting who do the work of caluinny at the 
ear of the vatican. 2... 

For my own part, as a Catholic politician, 
I unfeignedly regret the apparent adoptiou 
by the propaganda of the unfortunate maxim 
of “No priests in polities.” Im every country 
tn the world inv which the priesthood has 
deen precented fram associating itself with 


the esteemed co-operation of the priesthood. 


John Dillon, at that time member of parlia- 
ment for Tipperary, and now representing 
one of the divisions of the county Mayo, sent 
£25. accompanying which was a letter, as fol- 
lows: . 

The circular will have two effects: first, to 
inerease greatly the affection that the Trish 
people already have for Mr. Parnell, and see- 
ondly, Lo give a great stimulus to the Parnell 
fund. What does this circular mean? It 
means that beeause Mr. Parnell stood for his 
own oppressed people with splendid courage 
and dogged perseverance against frightful 
odds, and because he has proved too much for 
freland'’s enemies, and has wrenched from 
them some concessions for his people, the Eng- 
lish government hate him and are resolved to 
crush him if they can. Finding that his popu- 
Jarity remains unshaken in Treland the Eng- 
lish government appeals to Rume to aid them 
to crush him; but the Irish people, unless Iam 
inuch mistaken, will think more of Mr. Parnell 
now than ever they did before. 

Thave already had an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the horrible system 
of slander with which the propaganda is be- 
sieged ia reference to Ireland. Wealthy Eng- 
lishmen resident in Rome—Mr. Errington, the 
private agent of Lord Granville, and, I re- 
grét to say, a few renegade lrish—have been 
for some time in unholy alliance to blacken 
and traduce the Irish people and the Irish 
pics and the work of slander went on day 
sve dday and week by week antil there was, at 


last, extracted from Cardinal Simeoni and his | 


holiness this circular, which has been a bitter 
blew to nine out of every ten Catholics of 


cular, outraging, as it does, the political con- 
Vietions of more than half the 


erable clique of pauper landlords who infest 
Romie. ‘ ‘ z 
What is the clear duty of the Irish racegun- 


less they are contented to efface themselves | 


and remain forever contemptibie serfs! The 
one Way to meet this blow is to make the Par- 
nell fund sucha splendid sucvess that the 
yropuganda will realize how evrievously it has 
yeen deceived by those men nider whose in- 
fluence the circular was issued. 

Thomas Sexton, M. P., like the others, a 
distinguished Catholic, who is regarded as 
the leading orator of the Irish party, ex- 
pressed his views upon the circular at a meet- 
ing of several thousand Catholic citizens of 
Dublin. He said: 

This cireular is rezarded as an act of po- 
litical service to the very minister who; in 
in his pamphlet called “Vaticanismin,” insulted 
the Holy Father and defamed the Catholic 
ehurch, and to the very government which 
at this moment insults Uae Catholic jurors of 
Ireland by permitting its judicial officer to 
deny to them the exercise of the first and 


most important duty of a citizen of a free } 


country... . Dbelieve it is not for the 
good either of the papacy or of Ireland that 
any attempt should) be made to deal 
from Rome with what the English newspa- 
vers eal! Trish disaffection, but what I call 
rish patriotism. The most fiourishing days 
of the Catholic church in Ireland were those 
‘days when the prelates and the priests of 
Ireland were the principal agents in the work 
of what is now ealled Lrish disaffectioa: and I 
say ifuwill be an evil day tf ever the power of 
the Catholic church ts cust against the holy 
Sceling of the hwunaiu heart, which the English 
press calls disaffection, but which I call pure 
aud honest love of country. We shall regret 
if we be fated tu endure the loss of our most 
yotent and valued allies in this movement, 
out With allies or without them the movement 
must go forward. 
These remarks from three of the best 
known public men jn Ireland may be taken as 
a fair expression of the torrent of opposition 


' to the interference in Irish polities of one 


whom Michael Davitt, at the inass meeting in 
the Madison Square gurden, ealled “the 
ignorant pro-English Roman Simeoni.” But 
the protests from the clergy were stronger. 
One such, printed in the Dublin Freemais 
Jouraal and signed by Father M. D. Lemhan, 


It is the essence of a Jaw that it be for the 
good or advantage of the community. It 
inust be just. It cannot oppose the eternal 
law, or the natural law, or the divine positive 
law. An unjust law is a mere abuse of power 
and cannot bind in conscience. sly these 


, 
eonditions to the eireular. That Ap manient 


says it is not lawful for a priest contribute 
to or promote the Parnell testimunial. 2... 

I bave never promoted turbulence. I have 
restrained outrages and in so far as one poor 
person can, sheli not T lawfully give a mite 
to him who has got so much for Ireland? 

He has spent all his wealth, the best years 
of his life, his whole energies in behalf of 
Jreland, and shall I, a child of Ireland, be 
prohibited ty a Roman cardinal and an 
African bishoz tuexpress my gratitude? 

A still more emphatic deimonstration of 
Ireland’s resolve to permit no papal inter- 
vention in ber national affairs was made a 
few vears later in connection with the ap- 
pointment to the archiepiscupal see of Dublin. 
On the death of Cardinal McCabe, early in 
1885, Errington and other English agents at 
Rome resumed negotiations at the Vatican, 
with a view of securing the nomination of a 
successor to the cardinal who should be 
favorable to the British connection. The 
Freeman’s Journal, noticing this attempt to 
erush the Irish movement through Rome, 
sgunded a note of Warning in the following 
words: 


This cir- | 


rish bishops | 
and of nine-tenths of the Irish priests and | 
Catholic people, has been issued at the request | 
of the English government and for the mis- 


: 
| 
| 


be nothing short of criminal rashness to ex- 
pose it to the danger or temptation of doing 
so. IT can find no evidence of a divine 
promise made to any nation, any more than 
to our own, guaranteeing to it the indefecti- 
bility of its faith in all circumstances. Neither 
can I see any solid grounds for believing ma 
special exceptional Providence which would 
save Irish multitudes any more than Trish in- 
dividuals from renouncing their allegiance to 
the church in a paroxysin of passion, either in 
retaliation for some imaginary interference 
with their political freedom or to avenge an 
insult or an affront which they had rashly 
assumed had been offered to them by the huly 
see. 

Ali Ireland thoroughly understood the 
spirit and the meaning of the “unpleasant 
warnings” suggested by the bishop. In Eng- 
land the pastoral was interpreted as a 
“menace to the pope.” That it was intended 
as a pretty plain intimation to his holiness 
that Irish Catholics would most positively re- 
fuse, even at his bidding, to discontinue their 
agitation against landlordism and castle rule 
everybody recognized. In Rome the Irish 
bishops had a stiff fight, as was evident from 
the dispatches published from day to day in 
the Freeman, of which the following are 
samples: 

It is conten expected in the Vatican 
entourage that the pontiff will not indorse 
the views of the Irish Episcopal majority in 
favor of the Parnellite party. His holiness 
will forbid the Irish bishops to adopt: any an- 
gry or aggressive policy against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eabinet [then enforeing coercion in 
Treland] ard will admonish them to advocate 
the redressal of their country’s grievances in 
an essentially constitutional manner, disavow- 
ing all connection with the suppurters of the 
nationalization theories of Mr. seekers George, 


A telegram from Rome states that the pope 
has selected for the archbishopric of Dublin 


Monsignor Moran, archbishop of Sydney since ! 


1883, who has aceordingly been telegraped 


for. All the efforts tu induce the Irish bishops | 
i that Mr. Crafts is right. The 


to assist the pope by ceasing their insistance 
for the nomination of Dr. Walsh as archbishop 
of Dublin have been in vain. A reply from 
Mr. Errington respecting the representations 
he was charged to muke to the English gov- 
ernment on the subject is anxiously expected 
at the Vatican. 


The resolute attitude of Bishop Nulty, Arch- | . ae : 
| recognizes the truth of this when he is con- 


: fronted with Luther’s condemnation of Sun- 


bishep Croke and the other patriot prelates 
at Rome was sustained by the storm of agita- 
tion in Ireland. In the national press and on 
the league platforms the doctrine of “no 
pulitics from Rome” was loudly proclaimed. 


T. D. Sullivan, the Catholic editor of the j 


Nation, declared that if England were per- | written, read and thought so much about 


i the importance ef a Sabbath, and whose 


mitted to strike at the Irish movement through 
Rome the Irish people should and would fight 
Rome and England for their national rights. 
United Ireland seourged the castle Catholics 
and their policy, and sent its warning to the 
Vatican in the following style: 

For a warning to those who may be 
tempted to imitate Cardinal McCabe’s view 
of his duty, it is necessary to remember that 
it was not any compunctious visitings on his 
own part, but the stern resistance he en- 
countered froin the Irish race, that prevented 
Cardinal MtCabe from making shipwreck of 
the loyalty of Ircland @ the holy see for the 
gratification of a gang of rack-renters and 
castle officials, 


Cifrdinal McCabe will, we trust, be the last 
archbishop of the pele. The wave of 
nationalism has completely submerged the 
capital to the very boundary walls of Dublin 
castle, and the archbishop of Dubliu who for 
the future should attempt to use his sacred 
influence to resist the most cherished aspiry- 
tions of the nation, with whatever rustle of 
applause from courts and drawing: rooms, 
would be an anachronism and a scandal tvo 
pitiful to contemplate. 

The result was that Rome was forced to 
bend to the national will of Ireland and give 
the Catholics of Dublin the bishop that they 
and their elergy desired to have, and whose 
politics were in accord with the sentiments of 
the people. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The idea of nationalizing the railroads and 
telegraphs is gaining ground every day. The 
more the question is agitated and discussed 
the more upparent its advantages and bene- 
tits becume.—[{Sheboy gan, Mich., News. 

If the Henry George system of taxation 
were in effect to-day the poor laboring men 
of Vincennes would not have to practice 
“vears of close economy” in order to save 
enough to get a right to live on God’s earth. 
Now, though the poor laboring men of Vin- 
cennes have as muca right to live on the 
earth as anybody, they must pay somebody 
for the privilege.—{Vinceunes, Ind., News. 

It is always a comfortable thing to own 
real estate in town or country Where popula- 
tion and wealth are increasing, and where 
there is a moral certainty that in time the 
original investment will be greatly enhanced 


; in value.—{Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


An unquestionable right to the soil on 
which a citizen lives, fosters a love of localit 7 
and of conatry. Free the land from the do- 
minion of money, and each citizen may have 
ahome. He will then feel that the country 
ishis. Payment of rent to the individual for 
using what the Creator placed here for the 
enjoymeut of all, makes a mockery of demo- 
cratic institutions.—{Hemstead, Tex.,; Advance 
Guard. pean 

An Orthodox Baby. 
From the New York Sun. 

A Lewiston newspaper says that the little 
daughter of a well kuown clergyman was 
heard talking as she lay in her crib the other 
night. She said: “Dear Lord, this afternoon 
I saw out upon the cold sidewalk a poor little 
girl, and she had no shoes or stockings ou— 
and—and”—hesitating as though staggered by 
the problem—‘“‘it’s none of vur business, is it, 


“Jt isno wonder that rumor and intrigue 4 Godt’ 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 


SUNDAY LAWS. 


Sunday Laws and Eight Hour Laws An- 
nlogons. 

From a legal point.of view Sunday laws are 
not religious enactments, but police regula- 
tions inthe interest of public health, belong- 
ing to the same family of statutes as the eight 
hour laws whieh labor organizations are ad- 
voeating. But they are religious laws in 
origin and spirit. It was not regard for the 
physical welfare of man, but reverence for 
the decalogue that prompted the Puritans 
to deelare the first day of the week a day 
of rest from secular voeations. When 
however, in later days it came to enfercing 
am observance of this legalized holy day upon 
people who recognized the seventh and not 
the first day as hoiy time. constitutional guar- 
antees of religious freedom compelled ihe 
courts to make a distinction of persons which 
the Sunday laws did not warrant, to annul 
the laws altogether, or to sustain them on 
purely secular grounds. The latter course was 
adopted, and Jews who worshiped on Satur- 


Baptists who observed Saturday with Judaic 
strictness but made hay on Sunday, and 
infidels who made hay or sold ‘merchandise 
on beth days, found that the constitutional 
guarantee did not avail them. The courts 
suid: “This law interferes not with vour 
conscience. It leaves you free to observe 
any day us holy time. It docs not compel 
you to any religious observance. All it does 
is to restrain you from pursuing secular yoca- 
tions on the first day of the week. This is a 
reasonable police regulution, AIL experience 
teaches that ceaseless work is destructive to 
health. It is, therefore, within the province 
of the legislature to enforce pericds of leisure 
for recuperation, and that these periods, to 
be effective, must be uniform throughout the 
eommunity is obvious.” 

Sunday as a religious or hely day is a sub- 
stitute for the Sabbath of the Jews. Jesus 
having arisen from the dead un the first day 
of the week, that day was observed by 
Christian converts as the Lord’s day. Con- 
verts from Judaism long observed both the 


| 
| day and did business on Sunday, seventh day 
| 
| 


Sabbath of their native religion and the Lerd’s | 


day of Christians, and in the early centuries 
of Christianity cessation from labor on the 
latter day wus enforced by law. The day, 
however, was more a holiday than a holy day, 
until English puritunism transformed it into a 
Judaic Sabbath. That this example of the 
Puritans is lesing force is matter of com- 
mon observation, so apparent that a lead- 
ing religious paper not long ago admitted 
editorially that the Sabbath had been surren- 
dered. Few, perhaps, will deplore the sur- 
render of that tiresome, dreaded Sabbath, the 
memory of which punctuates the history of 
their childhcod with dismal periods; but if 
Sunday as a regular day of rest from monot- 
onous toil is to go, the people, and especially 
laboring people in existing circumstances, 
may almost wish the Puritan Sabbath bagk 
again. 

It was this editorial admission that Mr. 
Crafts undertook to refute in “The Sabbath 
for Man."1) 

His book is a scrap book, but it is a wonder- 
ful scrap book. Frum nearly every nook and 
corner of the globe he has gathered informa- 
tion relative to Sunday vbservance, and in 
the form of extracts from newspupers, ser- 
mons, letters and lectures, has strung the 
Whole artfully upon a “clothesline” of com- 
ment. Considering the great quantity and 


! variety of material, his work is harmonious 


in urrangement and interesting to read. But 
Mr. Crafts falls into the common error of his 
profession of appealing to the opinions of 
“rreat men.” 

The fact that Charles Sumner was *‘almost 
the only man of eminence in modern times” 
who favored the continental Sunday does not 
arcue that he was wrong, any more than the 
fact that Lincoln, Gartield, Webster, Seward 
and others, who favored, but many of whem 
did not practice Sunday, observance, proves 
opinions of 
“croat men” on moral or religious questions 


j usually reflect the opinion of their tume and 


country. Most of the “great men” of conti- 
nental Europe would probably agree with Mr. 
Sumner, as would the great men of Cvesar’s 
time if they could be consulted. Mr. Crafts 


day as a Sabbath, and without ceremony 
brushes aside the opinion of thai great 
man. ' 

It is perhaps natural that one who has 


professional associations inspire him with 
the belief that popular cliscontent is a 


| sin. should attribute the “mass of volcanic 
| 


discontent ready at any moment to exchange 
ethe tyranny of a monarch for the greater 
tyranny of a mob,” to lack of a Sabbath: and 
that he should oppose Sunday amusements be- 
cause “the nihilists and socialists of the most 
extreme type, who seck todestruy ali religion 
and morality as much us they seek to destroy 
social distinctions, who are atheists and ad- 
voeates of the grussest sensuality, are found 
in the very towns where art galleries, music 
halls and theaters are open on the Sabbath.” 
But his premises are false and his conclusion 


| inconsequential, Mr. Crafts has relied too 


much on newspaper editorials for his 
facts. The voleanic discontent to which 
he alludes is not ready to exchange 
“the tyranny of a monarch for the greater 
tyranny of a mob,” nor do nihilists or atheists 
seck to destroy all religion and morality. 


| Men who go to the scaffold for a principle are | 1 I : 
| die fur want of breath, or grope his way in 


not without religion. Theirs may not be Mr. 
Crafts’ religion, but itis religion none the 
less. Butif the facts were what Mr. Crafts 
asserts, the tyranny of the monarch, rather 


that ‘volcanic discontent” which he deplores, 
and it would be just as logical to imply that 
the irreligion and sensuality of socialists and 
nihilists is due to Sunday churches as to Sun- 
day art galleries. Jf men are ready to ex- 
change “the tyranny of a monarch for the 
greater tyranny of a mob,” it is because the 
present tyranny of the monarch is felt and 
| the prospective tyranny of the mob is not; and 
if they “seek to destroy all religion and 

-morality as much as they seck to destroy so- 

j cial distinctions,” it is because the only re- 

i ligion and morality they have ever been 

| taught is dominated by aud made subservient 
to the privileged classes, whuse sucial distine- 
tions and privileges oppress them. 

A repugnant feature of Mr. Crafts’ book is 
his frequent appeals to greed—his ussevera- 
tions that it pays financially to keep the Sab 

| beth. So far as he defends Sunday ob- 

| servance as uw civil institution this is lesiti- 

!omate; but such a defense of the Sabbath as a 

| religious and moral institution is abhorrent. 

! Yet instances of busiyess success, traceabie to 

| keeping the day holy, ure frequent ‘in his 

: 

| 


| than lack of a Sabbath, is the true cause’of 


book, and in cne place in the appendix he, 
with approval, quctes this Trem a rich man: 
“Shrewd business men are wont to regard 
those who honor the Lord’s day with favor, 
and upon those who dishonor it they look 
with distrust and suspicion.” In the same 
line of argument he quotes Justice Strong of 
the United States supreme court, who said: 
“There is profound political economy in the 
question, What would a house and lot be 
worth in Scdom without a Sabbath, a church 
and a preacher? The  cvennection —be- 
tween ‘piety and money-making is a com- 
monplace in these degenerate days of the 
ehurch, but it is one of those vices which, 


()The Sabbath for Man. 

obligation, history, advantages and present state of 
Sabbath observance, With special reference to the 
rights of werkingmen, bascad on Scripture, literature, 
whi especially on a symposium of correspondence with 
persons of ali nations and denominutions. By Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, A.M. New York aud London: Funk 
& Wasnalls. 1605 
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while it may be tolerated, cannot be candidly 
spoken of without a shock. But the quotation 
from Judge Strong is suggestive of more than 
money making. If it is Sabbaths, churches 


and preachers that give value to real estate, ; 


and to some extent this is true, itis hardly a 
fair thing, to circulate the subscription lists 
among tenants, when churches are to be built 
and preachers paid. They pay twice—cnce 
to the church fund and again to their land- 
lords. 

But however lame Mr. Crafts may be at 
times in his appeal for a Sabbath, he is strong 
in his plea in behalf of workingmen for a 
recular day of rest. “With the first encronch- 
ment upon the New England Sabbath for 
business and pleasure,” be says in one place, 
“those employed on that day received double 
pay for their labor. Then the compensation 
came down tothatof other days, and now 
the men are generally hired by the month, 
and get no more than other workmen of the 
same grade who rest on the Sabbath.” This 
is pretty much what might be expected, aad it 
iHustrates the philosophy of the eight hour 
movement. In communities like ours, where 
laborers are dder the necessity of working 
to live, and yet by reason ef private owner- 
ship of land are dependent upon the wants or 
whims of others for the right toe work, any 
rule enforcing a reduction of working time, 
whether of days in the week or hours in the 
day, tends to raise wages, while a relaxation 
of that rule tends to lower them. Editors 
who, in the alleged interest of workingmen, 
teach a different doctrine, may derive pretit, 
if not pleasure, from Mr. Crafts? book. 

While Mr. Crafts asserts the necessity of 
preserving the sanctity of the Sabbath as a 
condition of preserving Sunday for rest, he 
does not favor a dismal nor insist upon a 
churchly Sabbath, and so far as legalization 
is concerned secks to maintain it as a civil in- 
stitution only. That he is right in supposing 
the religious institution necessary to preserve 
the civil institution must, as things now are, 
be conceded. Soe long as workingmen are not 
free the influence of Sunday laws will be 
more or less a dead letter, anless earnestly 
supported by church influence. Employing 
bakers, for example, would not persistently 
violate these laws as they do now, if they or 
their customers had a superstitious regard 
for Sunday. But with workingmen ” re- 
lieved of the fears of losing a jeb that 
harass every employe, masters secking 
them instead of their seeking masters, as it 
would be if idle land were not fenced in, there 
would be no occasion for Sunday laws. As a 
civil institution Sunday would, by general 
consent, be aday of rest, and as a religious 


institution it would be observed by those who | 
accepted it as a holy time and respected by } 


all others. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
William A. Chapman of Haddonfield, N. J., 


writes a strong letter, the length of which | 
deters us from printing it fully, indorsing THE | 


STANDARD’S sentiment’s deprecating a na- 
tion’s arming in time of peace. He says: 
“This age of progress could and should do 
away with the curse of war and the keeping 
of large armies ready to go into it. “Wrongs 
could be righted by good statesmanship, fair 
play and honest dealing; more humane and 
much less expensive than blowing people to 
pieces with Gatling guns. Soldiers are 
not needed, but their maintenance helps to 
weigh the people down to the starvation 
point.” Thetrue policy of a nation, he de- 
clares, is for peace, and he catls upon the 
Knights of Labor and all other workingmen’s 
organizations to strongly and persistently op- 
pose any proposition to arm our republic in 
such time of tranquillity. 
“a good system of police; not bullies, but 
well-disposed, orderly men, who could con- 
trol the desire to club and shoot a fractious 
multitude.” He predicts that the rise of the 
laber party to power will result in the dewn- 
fall of this monstrous: injustife and. cruel 
custom. 


* 

J. D. of St. Louis, Mo., says that all the 
schemes advanced at Washington for the 
disposal of the surplus are intended for the 
further enrichment of the rich, but there is 
never a plan in aid of the poor. That there . 
“should be millions of men in enforced idle- 
hess and abject poverty, homeless and land- 
less” in a country where there are ‘“milliens 
of acres of idle land and millions of idle 
money” in the national treasury, he de- 
nounves as a burning shame. 


A. Richardson of Philadelphia, who has for 
some years advocated man’s birthright to 
land, writes that he has recovered froin the 
despair into which he had fallen and is now 
filled with great hope for the future. 
thing is wanted, he says, and that is unity of 
the laboring people. Once united, they have 
it in their power to right every wrong. There 
may be great hardships, but, he says, “Let 
us remember one who had not where to lay 
His head, and who at last cried: ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how would I have gathered thy 
ehildren together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not.’” He quotes from Joel Tiffany, now an 
old man: ‘‘Whosvever would countenance the 
system of land monopoly and resist the right 
of man to a free and inalienable use of the 


soilasa means of supplying his natural ne- ! 


cess'ties and the necessities of those depend- 
ent upon him would as quick deny to him air 
to breathe, or water to drink, and would as 
eladly make merchandise of one as the other. 


The man who would drive tne crushed and 


: perishing laborer from the soil unless he 


would buy of him the right to occupy it would 


! as soon, had he the power, monopolize the air, 


the light, the water, and see the poor laborer 


perpetual darkness for wunt of Hght, or 
famish for want of drink, unless he was able 
to cash up for every breath of air, or for 
every ray of light, or for every swallow of 
water, and the one would be as right, as 
honest and just as the other. That these 
things are so cannot be denied. That the 
laborer is plundered and made pocry and 
then disrespected and = despised for his 
poverty, is as true as heaven. . . . The 
situation of the laborer in the old world ad- 
monishes us of what is preparing for him in 
the new unless labur is emancipated. The 
sume causes are at work here, and will ulti- 
mately produce the same results, until the 
“frame of things disjoints.” The Almighty 
will not change the principles of His govern- 
ment to suit them to the false positions and 
relations of men. Tf Jabor would be emanci- 
pated and blessed it must coine into true re- 
lations to the divine government. Until it 
does this nothing can save the laborer from 
injustice aud oppression. “ oe 
Though we break our Father’s promise, we have nobler 
duties first; . 
The traitor tohumanity is the traltor most aceurst; 
Man js more than constitutions; better rot beneath the 
sod : . 
Than be true to.church and state While they are doubly 
false to God. : Me ae 
We owe allegiance to the state; but deeper, truer, 
more, = 
Tothe ec panies that God hath set within our spirit’s 
core. 
Our country chums our fealty; we grant it so, but. then, 
Before man made us citizens, Th’ Almighty. made.ug 
men, : 


- - ane en eee vee 


A Good Bill. 
Paterson, NN. J., Guardian. 

Assemblyman Matthews has introduced a 
bill, aimed at peol conspiracies, which ought 
to become a law. It provides ~‘that no cor- 
poration organized under. the laws of this 
state shall enter intour make agreement with 
societies, Companies or corporations, within 
or without the state, to withhold frem the 
markets or ordinary channels of trade, or to 
refrain From sending vr bringing into this. 
state, for any pericd of time, any article of 
food or fuel, or any of the necessaries of life, 


‘or any watural or staple product, either man- 


ufactured or unmanuiactured, or in any lim- 
ited quantity thereof, the result of which 
would create or tend to create a scarcity of 
such article.” 


All we require is | 


But one | 


RT en etn ees mn: 
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HOW TAXING LAND VALUES WOULD IV. 
PROVE THE CLIMATE, 


' 
Western Cyclone and Prevent Dreuth. 


' 
i; MurraYyvitwe, Ill, Feb. 2.—Replving to 


Mr. Tueker on the effect upon small. farmers: 


of taxing only the 


| I 


ah 


| them as we do now, = 
| disputed. . 


There is no reasonable. doubt “but that. 


changes wrought in’ the earth's surface affect, 
the atmosphere over it. Nor can there be q 


| 

| reasonable doubt but that we can male such 
if 

t 


changes in the soil as to affect the atmosphere. 


so as.to produce’ 2 more equable or more 
rizcrous climate. : 
The section of central. Illincis where t have. 


resided for nearly fif ty years has always been 


subject to floods. -drouths, tornadces. and 
blizzards, even when nearly the whole surface 
was covered with primitive woods and indi- 


genous grasses, but the more We chop and. 


plow, the greater these evils beco 


| 

early 
| every family now has a storm pit, 
! 


3 to which 
| thunder storms very often drive men, women. 
; and children, even at. midnight; and such is 
| the wreck, ruin and destruction of life 
| wrought by our tornadoes that: th 
i cannot be calied cowurdly fer so doing. Many, 

who in their childhood would have laughed at 

such precautions, would now: think a mar 
; foolhardy who did. not provide sucha ref 
for his family. .We have not to look far 
tind an explanation for such phenomena. 

The trees, whose branches ps 


| 
| 


advanced and their Ieaves pat out, gave a 
; denser shade avainst:a sun. daily. growing 
more ardent; their bolls, branches: and 
absorbing tons. of moisture to. slowly 
; orate, as atmospheric. conditions required. 
| water in gaseous form—are too largely cut: 
| away. We still seem to have. a good deal of 
timber, but any one who will draw: an ace- 


curate map, soasto compare the timbered with . 


the cleared. land, will be surprised to. find 
| how much his eyes have deceived him. . Here 
| and there one may find a fine grove of young, 
| thrifty woods where, in his younger day 
| were only bushes and prairie grass; but if he 
foes tothat grove in the winter or choppiug 


doing direful duty. > 


a 


The native grasses that once covered every. 


square foot not under water or in too dense a. 


| shade are nearly extinet. The blue sedge, of 
Whose long, smcoth canes, when a box, F 
made arrows, is now. rarely seen; Iong-bladed 
slough grasses, once se cenvenient for shed 
roofs and stack covers, can rarely be had in 
| quantities large enough to pay for gathering. 
| Yet these not only covered the ground wh 
trees were lacking and prevented a too rapid 
evaporation, but their tough roots. also h 
back the water and filtered it gently on it 
way to the water courses, and as. no gret 
gullies and washes were made, our creeks an 
smaller rivers ran clear. over: cravelly bot 


amid a desolation of mud you may find par 
of a rill ef the cld milldam; bat the mill ha 


has gone with the milter; and if you see a. 


minnow, even in the most propitious season, 
you will do well. Stop to take adrink a 


some favorite spring, and nine chances to one. — 


you cannot even tell where it. formerly ran. - 


Take your gun and ge te the hich table 


lands we call prairies, and. instead of the I 
remembered marshes and ponds, the baunts. 


of millions of water fowl, where till even the 


heats of July the water was held and slowly 
fed all our streams, and you will find plows 
runuing in-our well tilled fields, or cattle graz- 


it 
talk with the farmerhe wilk admit. that after 
he tilled his land his wells gave out, and he 
has had to resort to artificial. ponds or to 
cisterns, even then running short of: 
water. ee tg Ae ws 
Now if we observe these changes and try to 

understand the part that trees und pouds and 
| grasses play in. the economy of nature, v 
| shall see why we suffer somueh more than y 
! once aid. frum. drenches. and. drouths;, fron 
blizzards and tornadoes. 
of the direction we must take inorder that v 
may make our chinate better, instead | ¢ 
worse, as We are making it now. Ti we hav 
a. bright, beautiful. day in the sp th 
year, We say witha s 

“This is a weather bre 

day should be followed h 
| the danger of a.destr storm: becom 
; more innninent; for there are millions of 


of quite naked soil exposed to the rays of the 


sun, and many million tons of water go u 
into. the utmeusphere and make it a: 
conductor of electricity, while the same pro- 

; cess has made the ground a relatively 
conductor, so that great and > 

of polarity must: nece: 

large, contiguous territory |] 

during the same days: and sinc 

teorological conditions ha 

| efforts of nature to: re: 
over both must result: in 
disturbances. se. 

Common ‘‘horse” sense, as 

“times put it, ought to show us 
sary to be done. Though we 
now just hew to do it, he would 

| who would say that we neve 

' For the intelligence of man 

| been intended to SIL out or ec 3 

cruder efforts of nature. We mv 

j too rapid evaporation of moisiu 

the “Water upon our. high Jands, oo 

| underneath, tbe surface. of the soil. } 

: 

| 

I 

4 

! 


an equilthriur 
freat ating 


by way of practical illustration. 
dig deep, wide ditches every. tw: 
rods, keeping the botton: Tev 
trenches would: hold w 

sides to within two er 

face of the carth, then a 

sewer tile insteadof walls and ’ 
minon drain tile o 
nuk reservoirs 


fill up, after disying 
across these unde 
shoutd secttre: a 


necded stor and. ci} 
ion and the roots of the. 
tu. the surface only as 
“Evaporation would: not en 
“constant, and hence chinges 
wold: be slow and never ext 
some other method, would have the: de 
effect, and weuld follow the tmnethod whi 
gardeners have long practiced in po 
I plants, when ther put a handful of po 
| inthe pot before Hlling in the earth, t 
| ing a reservoir for water at some depth 
the surface. we again 
“Et would cost too much,” says. Doll: 
‘cents. “Look what. a lot of mon 


i take to put a single acre in that tix?’ 2 
[ that is the trouble now;. so iong a 
an interest in acquiring land and in me 


owning it, rather than in improvir 

“must continue to “sow the: 
“reap the whirlwind.” 
We conform to natura! right and 
then whatever is good: will -j 

; hunds wili make light work. of i 

| Here we see how intimate are the 

| that exist between the © mora 

| material worlds, between the huws 

| 

' 

t 


and to 


ern the conduct of: men and the | 


regulate ulations In matter, aud we realize 


how true it is that— 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, ~~ 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 


A Farmer Suggests a Way to Tame the ~ 


awe ee OHH Om Ooem es 


e people. 


‘tially shaded” 
the soil in early spring, and, as. the season 


season he too often finds: the: ruthless axe 


iz on clover or. blue grass pasture. If you 


We shall learn, too, 
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cue WEART OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 


secure te All Free Access te Nae 
aural Oppertanities. 

The labor question presents itself to us 
americans in this form: How shall the pro- 
duction of wealth be sO carried on as to se- 
cure to every honest citizen, male or female, 
the means of cttaining what the Declaration 
of Independence declares to be inalienable 
rights—life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? That, with our present economic sys- 
tem, our government fails to secure these 
things, is only too manifest. To say nothing 


of the pursuil of happiness, the very con- ; 


ditions of liberty are denied to multitudes of 
our fellow-citizens, while many have the ut- 
ynost difficulty in obtaining even the barest 
necessaries of life. Unless our entire system 
of government Is to be a sham and a lie, our 
present economic system must cither be re- 
placed by another or be so modified as to pro- 
gote the ends which our government pro- 

yses to itself. The question is: What system 
ghall take the place of the present one, or how 
must the the present system be modified ? 

When a ereat social question like this comes 
3p, demanding an immediate practical solu- 
tion, We can often obtain valuable hints as to 
the direction in which this solution is to be 
sought by inquiring into the causes which 
have raised the question, und by observing 
the principies which guide the march of civi- 
lization. In the present instance this is es- 

jally rue. The circumstances which now 
present the labor problem for practical solu- 
tion are the result of a series of causes by no 
means difficult to retrace, while the principle 
that guides civilization on its economic side is 
gost manifest. By removing these causes 
andacting in accordance with this principle 
we shall be most likely to find our solution. 
Wealth is the result of the combination of two 
primary fuctors—the productivity of nature, 
and especially of the earth, and the energy of 
man. A third factor is capital; but this is 
secondary, being a product of the other two. 
Capital is simpiy a part of Wealth used to in- 
crease the power of the two primary factors. 
The productivity of the earth is increased by 
“improvements > the cnergy of man by means 
of implements Improvements and innple- 
ments constitute the whole of capital. Wohat- 
ever else may be called capital—e. y.. money 
—is so only in so far as it is conventionally 
made to represent these. 

It is perfectly plain that, if a man be debar- 
red from taking advantage of either of the 
primary elements, he cannot produce wealth, 
and, therefore, is practically debarred from 
fife. liberty and the pursuit of happiness. — It 
is also plain that, if aman be permitted to take 
advantage of then only under conditions im- 
posed by another man, he is that man’s slave 
to the extent of these conditions. If T can, iu 
any way, be forced to labor three days for 
anvther, before I am permitted to apply my 
energy to the earth or its pr®ucts for my own 
benefit, [am that mun’s slave for three days. 
And the case is not in any degree altered if I 
am compelicd, for the su:ne privilege, to pay 
the proceeds of three days’ labor, whether in 
money or in anything else. 

This matter is perfectly simple. so long as 
we take into account only the two primary 
elements, nature’s productivity and human 
labor: then a manis made a slave by being 
forbidden to appiv his energy to the earth 
and its products, save under cunditions. And 
this may be done in either of two ways, (1) by 
taking possession of his person, or (2) by tak- 
ing possession of the land and its products. 
In the former case, the result is chattel slav- 
ery: inthe latter it goes by several names, 
according tu the diferent conditions imposed 
for access to the earth aud its natural pro- 
dlucts—serfage, villenage, tenuney, ete. So 
jong as there is productive Jand unoccupied, 
the masterful and seifish portion of humanity 
will resort to the former method and seize the 
persons of their weaker brethren. According!y, 
we find that everywhere chattel slavery is the 
earliest form uf slavery. As svon us all the 
accessible productive Jand is occupied by a 
portion of the community or nation, to the ex- 
clusion of the rest. chattel slavery beeomes 
unnecessary, because the saine result) can be 
attained without it, since those who have no 
access 19 the land are practically the slaves 
of the land holders, however their slavery 
may be disguised, and huwever frequeatly 
they may chance masters. Slavery may alter 
its form, but the essence of it always remains 
the same. It is due, in every case, to the 
placing of some obstacle between mun’s 
energy and the use of the earth. 

When capital comes into play, a new series 

‘of obstaciés, complicating the social problem 
and disguising slavery under false names and 
a false show of justice, becomes available. 
The strong man, who formerly seized and held 
the Jand by main force without any pretense 
of justice. now claims tu held it justly on ac- 
count of the capital he has spent in improving 
it, and calls upon the whole people tu defend 
him in the possession of what he is pleased to 
eall his landed property. The same man who, 
by possessing: the land could force other men 
Inte slavery, can now, by means of machinery, 
dispense in great measure with the services of 
the landless, so that these ean no longer ob- 
tain the eonditions of life, even as slaves. 
When this happens, ue result is ubsulute des- 
titution, which would svon clear the earth of 
the majority of the landless were it not for 
the action of charity. Now, charity is an ex- 
eellent thing, but it would be entirely unneces- 
tary if simple justice were done. 
the greatest foe of justice aud the greatest 
apologist of injustice. Charity is the allevia- 
tor of wrongs that justice would uproot. 

It appears from what has been said that 


each other by natural development—chattel 
slavery, land slavery, or serfage, and capital 
‘slavery, or wage slavery. The working classes 
of our time ure partly in the second and 
partiy in the third of these forms of slavery. 
Chattel slavery has been abolished in all coun- 
tries claiming ty be civilized, but land slavery 
iu several forms still exists, while wage slav- 
ery flourishes and spreads. 

Now, the question before the American 


pul an end tu land slavery und wage slavery, 
both of which are entirely incompatible with 
the liberty promised to every American citi- 
zen? Let it be carefully observed that the 
abolition of land slavery and wage slavery 
does not mean the abolition of rent, paying or 
of wage taking, but only of that system which 
forces men to pay, what rents other men 
chouse ty ask, or uecept what wages other 
men choose to pay on pain of starvation. 
There can come no harm from paylag rent or 
working for wages sv lung as men do so from 
their own free will, in accordance with a free 
contract. 
_ The question before us, then, resolves itself 
anto this: How shall we make it possible tor 
every citizen to make a free contract in all 
Matters that condition life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness’ This is the heart of the 
labor question. Nay, more; it is the heart of 
every economic pryublem, so far as it bears 
Upon human well-being. Indeed, if we now 
ask ourselves, What is the principle that. has 
guided the march of civilization in economic 
Metlers! we shall see that it has been the 
kradua! substitution of the free contract for 
the tyrann v of force-begotten custom or craft- 
setten local enactinent. The progress of 
uManity in civilization has been from custom 
to contract, When this truth is stated in this 
abstract way, it meets everywhere with the 
Most enthusiastic approval. There is nuthing 
that your lezal-minded stickler for rights 
demands su loudly as freedom of | con- 
fact; uo right of avhich he is so 
dealous, Your capitalist and your land- 
@Wner talk ubout interference with free- 


a re ne re 


{ out a gross Violation of justice. 


| reasonably find room for. 


Charity is - 


THE STANDA 


dom of contract as about something utterly 
sacrilegious. And they are entirely right, 
only they remind one of those Roman Catho- 
lies who are loud in praise of religious free- 
dom when they are in the minority, but ut- 
terly abominate it when they are otherwise. 
Their loud protests are, indeed, purely hypo- 
critical, for all they care about is freedom of 
contract for themselves. To freedom of con- 
tract for those whose labor they require in 
order to make their capital or land protitable, 
they are utterly opposed. Indeed, if freedom 
of contract were universal, the capitalist: and 
the land owner would be at once stripped of 
all the unjust advantages which they now 
possess, and very few would be able to make 
large fortunes. Nearly all large fortunes are 
the fruit of unfree contracts. If working men 


| were so secured against want that they could 


ix their own wages, they would not only be 
free, but they would be able to render impos- 
sible those lar®e furtunes which corrupt men 
with dangerous power, and so ruin states. 
Th: great question of the day, then, is: 
How shall all workingmen be secured against 


; Want! or, How is it possible to secure to every 


Workingman (and womiun) the means of earn- 
ing a livelihvuod without’ becoming a slave? 
This question, I maintain, the government of 
this land is bound in honor to solve practically. 
It is, in one word, bound to secure every citi- 
zen willing to work the opportunity to make 
an honest, free livelihood. Until it does this, 
it is a sham and a lie. It is not bound to main- 
tain any human being able to work; but it 1s 
bound to make it possible for every citizen to 
maintain himself. 

Now, I think there is but. one way in which 
it is always possible to secure the necessaries 
of hfe without the sacrifice of freedom, and 
that is by having free aceess to labor’s neces- 
sary complement and correlate, the land, and 
of this access nan cannot. be deprived with- 
There is, in- 
deed, one other way which some propose, 
of attaining the same end, and that is so- 
ealled socialism, in which the state, owning 
the land and all the instruments oi production, 
and forming itself into an universal! industrial 
corporation, would find work for all its mem- 
bers. But it takes only a little reflection to 
see that socialism, though it might, if honest, 
secure to all the necessaries of life, could do 
so only by sacrificing the other two “ inalien- 
able rights of the Declaration of Indepeidence, 
Hberty and the pursuit of happiness. It could 
do sv only by entirely abolishing the free con- 
tract and reversing the course of civilization. 
The nativnal industrial corporation would be 
aun unendurable tyrany, managed by “bosses” 
chosen by the majority and distributing the 
spoils of office among their supporters and 
favorites. To entrust the very conditions of 
liberty and happiness to government officials, 
for the sake of securing life, would be a 
wretched bargain, the results of which would 
soon show themselves. 

On the other hand, if every citizen were se- 
eured in his right to a share in the land of the 
nation, ho amount of wealth, in private hands, 
however currupt, could make him a slave 


| against his will. 


It is often said that land nationalization is 
sociaiism. If we reflect carefully, we shall 
see that it is the very opposite; that it is the 
opponent of and rescuer from socialism; that 
it means freedom, while socialism means 
slavery. Indeed, the first step toward true 
demoeracy, toward universal freedom will be 
the emancipation of the land and the securing 
to each citizen his natural rights in it. Till 
that is done, freedom and republicanism are 
mere words. THOMAS DavIpDSoN. 


LABOR SAVING INVENTIONS. 


Why Thev Seem to Be a Curse, and How 
They Might Bring a Blessing. 

NEw ORLEANS, Feb. 24.—A writer in one of 
the labor papers complains of the extensive 
use which newspapers make of stereotype 
plates. In his honest indignation he says: 
“Labor papers have no business to touch the 
contaminated things.” And again: “They 
are upto the times, buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket, and patronize everything that happens 


‘to be labor saving, even when they know that 


it is labor destroying.” Evidently the writer 
has studied only the surface of .the problem, 
when the cause of the evil lies much deeper. 

He forgets that the editor of a labor paper 
is the vietiin of a system he has not created, 
and that it isnot nis fault if there are more 
people willing to write editorials or com- 
positors needing employment than he can 
He is bound to 
give the werkingman a paper at the current 
prices and avail himself of those economies 


i which will keep the costs within a certain 


limit. The object of the labor paper is not, or 


i ought not te be, the giving of employment. to 


the unemployed, but to educate the masses 
and explain to them bow and why there are 
so many men unemployed; and also to indi- 
eate the reforms which are necessary tu pre- 


; vent in the future the continuation of such an 


unnatural state. The labor-saving device in 
itself cannot be an evil, especially in regard 
tu printed matter, of which, when not  cor- 
ruptive of morals, there never can be too 
much, nor that too cheap. That it is not 
policy to encourage the use of labor-saving 
muchines, fur fear of destroying the oppor- 
tumities for labor, is an argument no better 
than the one the protectionist would make us 
believe, viz.: that it is better to produce in 
this country certain articles at double the 
cost than to import them and pay for them 
with articles we can produce ourselves at 
single cost. Men will not: work more than 
they can help. The existing labor-saving ma- 
chine will be perfected, others will be in- 
vented, und a day will come when, by wiser 
and more just laws, every drone of the com- 


slavery has three forms or phases, following * munity will be compelled to perform his share 


of the commun duty. Then, pulling all to- 
gether, instead of flighting each other as we 
do now, three or four hours’ labor a day will 
produce enough to satisfy all necessary wants 
and a good many luxuries besides. 

Let not the well meaning correspondent be 
alarmed and believe as he says, that “remov- 


; ing the necessity for labor means idleness, 


idivcy, disease and death—sovcial suicide.” 
When the happy times which [have referred 


: 1 te re Will be a good dea sc 
people to-day may be put thus: How shall we |b? CONS there oe alof useful 
{ Jeisure—not elegant leisure, as now in certain 


i classes. 


Then labor will be honored, not 
louked upon with contempt, as now by certain 
classes. Then everybody will in a certain 
measure have a_ chiunce to follow the bent of 
his natural talent instead of having to drudge 
fur ten or twelve bhvuurs a day in some uncon- 
genial occupation. 

For the present state of society the labor 
saving machine has not improved the lot of 
the average twiler. A sewing machine may 
be a very useful invention to the lady in good 
circumstances, but the working woman who 
bends her spine over it for twelve hours a day 
has never been able to get more than a pre- 

arious living out of it. Though the bencetits 
of Jubor saving machines are immense, mill- 
ions are toiling harder than ever. All the 
advantages have gone to those who have 
monopolized the natural sources of wealth. 
Owning the soil, they owned the men; owning 
the men, they soon Owned men’s genius and 
controlled their product. This :vorld as first 
intended by the Great Designer was well 
enough, but selfishness stepped in and made a 
mess of it. 

Let thuse who have been despoiled of their 
natural rights unite and reassert them, and 
labor saving devices will prove a blessing. 
EDWARD FaIRVIEW. 


Pretty_SoundlyiEducated Already. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The defeat of the militia bill and the failure 
of the legislature to pay the men who were 
ealied out by the governor in 1585 are to be 
regretted, and show that public sentiment in 
this state requires education on this subject. 


The Rack-Renting Landlord. 
T. D. Sullivan, in Dublin Nation. 


There’s a mischievous monster that lives in 
our isle— 
He came o'er with the Saxon invasion— 
In his heart there is greed, in his mind there 
is guile, 
And his ways are a scourge to the nation; 
He thrives on the bog, on the brake, on the 
mireland, 
And his name is the rack-reating landlord of 
Treland— 
The heart-breaking landlord, 
The grief-making landlord, 
The brain-crazing, rent-raising landlord of 
Treland. 


Of pirates and robbers who battle for gold, 
We have read and heard many a story; 
This monster has methods less honest and 
bold, 
And his work is mere cruel and gory; 
He thrives on the bog, on the brake, on the 
mireland, 
And his name is the rack-renting landlord of 
lreland— 
The peace-killing landlord, 
The life-chilling landlord, 
The brain-crazing, rent-raising landlord of 
Ireland. 


But svon shall this pest to our island of green, 

Like the wolf and wild boar be a stranger, 

And comfort and joy shall be known in each 
scene 

That he now fills with sorrow and danger; 
For we'll chase from the bog, from the brake, 

from the mireland, 
That monster, the rack-renting landlord of 
Ireland— 
The heart-breaking landlord, 
The grief-naking landlord, 
The brain-crazfig, rent-raising landlord of 
Treland. 
HIGH LICENSe. 
Dr. Fank Shows Conclusively that It Does 
Not Decrease the Namber of Saloons. 

Rev. Dr. Funk, in an address at the 
Masonic temple on last Sunday, denied with 
great heat and emphasis the declaration by 
Dr. Crosby and others that the prohibitionists 
were opposed to any attempt to restrict the 
sale of liquor, demanding free whisky or total 
prohibition. Dr. Funk declared that so far is 
this from being true that prohibitionists “are 
in favor of all really restrictive laws.” But 
he continued: 

The hich license law is no restrictive law. 
As Dr. Herrick Johnson of Chicago, who has 
watched its workings in that city, declares, “it 
is a delusion and a fraud.” As Hon. John Finch 
of Nebraska, who was the author of the 
famous one thousand dollar high license law 
of that state, declares, “it aggravates all the 
worst evils of the liquor traffic. It was the 
greatest. mistake of my life.” It entrenches 
the foul business behind the cupidity of the 
tuxpayer; it forces it more than ever into 
polities, for its financial and political interests 
are greater; it drives the weaker saloon 
keepers under the financial protection of the 
huge distillery and brewery monopolies. The 
invariable tendency wherever high license 
has been tried, in Kaffsas City, in Omaha, in 
Chicago, has been to add to the saloon those 
vile “coneomitants,” which, Dr. Crosby says, 
make the saloon “an evil, an evil only, and 
an evil continually,” until it has become a 
proverb in Omaha: “Under low license the 
saloon keeper said, ‘Give 
under one thousand dollar high license he 
says, ‘Give me your daughter also.’ ” 

We oppose the Crosby _ bill because it is not 
restrictive; it is a blunder, a monumental 
blunder, We will oppose high license as long 
as God gives us breath. 

“But why,” says one, “if high license does 
not decrease liquor selling, did the liquor men 
meet in Steinway hall the other night to op- 
pose this bil” They oppose it chiefly be- 
cuuse it will increase the brewers’ and distil- 
lers’ grip upon them, as it bas done in Kansas 
City, in Omaha, in Lincoln, Neb. Even now 
sixty per cent of all the saloons of this city 
ure in financial vussalage to the manu- 
faucturer, and so are seventy-five per cent of 
those in high license Chicago. The brewers 
and distillers are not fighting this bill, except to 
make believe. The rich saloon keepers are 
not fighting it. Stokes, the owner of that gor- 
geous saloon at the Hoffman house, says he 
wishes the license was made &100,000! 

fetus hear from the west. Cummercially 
the Mississippi river empties into the Hudson, 
and the west can also give us wisdom. Tu 
many of the large cities of the west high li- 
cense has been tried now for years, «and, I 
speak advisedly, in every city in which it has 
been tried it has resulted disastrously. It has 
not been a harmless experiment, a striking at 
nothing and hitting it; starting for nowhere 
and getting there. It has been a starting for 
heaven and plunging into perdition. 

Dr. Funk then presented statistics showing 
that in Providence, R. I, the arrests for six 
months of the year 1885 under license were 
3,300, and in six months of 1886 under prohibi- 
tion, 2,262, a falling off of about 33 per cent. 
As 236 arrests during IS86 were for violatiqns 
of the prehibitory law, this number is deduet- 
ed from the total, reducing the number ef ar- 
rests to 2,026, showing a decrease of 41 per 
cent. 

He next took up Chicago, and gave the fol- 
lowing figures: 

Arrests for 
drunken- 
ness and 
disorder. 
18,045 
21,416 
23,08) 
3,407 

These figures show some slight reduction in 
the number of saloons with each increase of 
tax, yet taking the whole period covered the 
recovery was so rapid that the number in 
1885-6, under a #500 license, was but little less 
than it was in 1882-3 with a $52 license; but the 
number of arrests for drunkenness steadily 
increased during the period, the increase in 
cost of license having no effect whatever upon 
it. Dr. Funk declares that the law is enforeed 
in Chicago and that nearly every saloon pays 
the $500 license, but he quotes from a recent 
presentment by the grand jerry of Cook 
ec aty evidence that the increased tax has 
doue practically nothing to drive out the low 
dives. ‘‘Never,” he continues, “has the saloon 
business in Chicago been so cerrupting and 
dominating as since the reign of bigh license. 
The men who monopolize the huge traffic 
wield it as one man. They have become om- 
nipotent in Chicago polities.” 

In Kansas City, where the uniform license 
taxis 8845 a year—-three times as high as the 
average tax imposed by the Crosby bill—there 
are 405 licensed saloons, or about one to 
every 25 voters, more than there are under the 
existing low license law in New York and 
Brooklyn. 


License fee. No. of sales. 


When to Take a Holiday. 
Detroit Evening News. 


There is no doubt of the need of more 
holidays, and possibly this day.upon which 
organized labor has fixed for an annual 
demonstration cf its strength is as good as 
apy other. But there isone day in the vear 
which the labor of the country is far more 
interested in making an = absolute. and 
obligatory holiday—and that is election day. 
It is on election day sthat the labor of 
America must wit its real enfranchisement. 
Parades and speeches, however long and im- 
posing the first and eloquent. the second, will 
accomplish nothing of themselves. It is hy 
voting right that the knights can alone briny 
about the reforms they seek. How ean they 
vote right if they have no time to vote at all? 
If all the kuights who paraded last labor 
day had been at the polis on the following 
election day they could have elected their 
eandidate for congress and several of their 
candidates for the legislature. 


A Vacant Lot in Asheville. 
Asheville, N.C., Advance. 

In Asheville a vacant lot of about one- 
fourth of an acre sold the other day for about 
$10,000. A nominal price was originally given 
for it by the purchaser, who claims never to 
have spent one iota on its improvement. The 
lot became valuable by the growth and _in- 
dustry of Asheville. The people of this com- 
munity have by their own exertion and pros- 
perity given value to something that had no 
value. It is the same thing as if they had 
placed on that lot $10,000 of their own earn- 
ings, We maintain that this belongs not to 
the so-called land owner, but to the commun- 
ity that created it. 


me your son; ; 


D, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1887. 


A SUM IN PROPORTION. 


With Some Considerations on the Profit- 
ableness of Doing Nothing. 


Three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars! Don’t you wish you had it? 

If you had $325,000, my friend, you could— 
you could—well now Iet’s consider a moment 
and study out just what a sum like that really 
means. 

Four per cent is nota very heavy rate of 
interest, with good security. Let us suppose 
that you invest your money at four per cent. 
At that rate yonr $325,000 would briag you in 
an income of 31,3000 a year. 

The average annual earnings of Amcrican 
wage Workingmen are, let us say, about 3600; 
of women—young, old, middle-aged, healthy 
and infirm—say $500, and of children, we 
may suppose, about $150. 

Your $15,000 a year, then, will command the 
work for one year of: 

Twenty-one men, and four-sixths of a man 
over; 

Or of forty-three women, and one-thirds of a 
Woman over; : 

Or of eighty-six children, and two thirds 
of a child over. 

Or, to put it another way, it gives you the 
power to callon the people of New York to 
furnish you yearly with something like: 

Twe hundred and sixty beeves, 

Or three thousand sheep, 

Or twenty-six hundred barrels of flour, 

Or one hundred and thirty thousand ioaves 
of the best bread. 

Tneedn’t multiply the iNustrations. You 
can amuse yourself for an hour, if you like, 
by figuring out what $13,0u0 a year repre- 
sents, first in one thing and then in another. 

And is this the kind of idle talk with which 
I propose to disfigure the coluunns of THE 
STanpakD! Haven't I anything better to tell 
youthan a lot of old “chestnuts” about the 
command that money gives a man over the 
producing powers of his fellows? Wait a bit. 

A few weeks ago a block of vacant land, 
comprising thirty-two full city lots, bounded 
by 12Ist and 122d streets, Mount Morris park 
and Sixth avenue, was sold by the Astor 
estate for $325,000. 

Vacant land, mind you! Not land that had 
been built upon, or improved by tillage, or 
utilized tor any purpose under heaven; but 
just land thet had been kept vacant. 

And simply in return for signing a piece of 
paper containing its gracious consent that 
somebody else shall have the right to keep 
those thirty-two lots of land vacant if he 
wants to, the Astor estate has received 
authority to call on the people of the city of 
New Yorx to furnish, year by year, henceforth 
and forever, free of charge, the men and 
women and children and beeves and sheep 
and barrels of flour and loaves of bread rep- 
resented by an income of $13,000 a year. I'm 
not altogether certain what an Astor estate 
is, but T would to God I were one! I would to 
trod that: by signing some sort of a written 
permission to some other fellow to do nothing 


of an assortment of humanity, consisting, 
we'll say, of ten men, fifteen women and a 
dozen or so of children, witha few society 
saviors or similar job lots thrown in to make 
full count. The situation might not be strictly 
ethical, but PH warrant it would be comfort- 
able—for me, that is. 

You think this sort of talk is nonsense, eh? 
and wonder what I mean by it?) My dear 
fellow, Inever was more strictly serious in 
my life. Regarded solely as the owner of 
those thirty-two vacant lots, the Astor estate 
has not only produced absolutely nothing— 
has not only never done the tirst hand’s turn 
of work itself, but it has gone farther still 
and actually prevented other people from 
producing wealth by putting a feuce round 
the land on which they might have worked. 
The world is not a penny the richer nor a 
heart’s thrill the happier for anything the 
Astor’ estate bus ever done on or to those 
thirty-two vaeant lots. On the contrary, it 
ismmany a dollar the poorer and by many a 
bitter pang more miserable. Mothers’ hearts 
have been rent with anguish for their little 
ones stewed to death in tenement houses for 
want of the fresh air that overblows those 
vacant lots. Strong men have walked the 


i streets workless and an-hungered who would 


have gladly delved m= that sacred svil. 
Houseless girls have sought in dens of sin the 
shelter that they might have found on that 
idle, unused land. God has been defied, and 
Christ blasphemed, and prisons filled, that the 
fences round those lots might be inviolate. 
Year after) year) omen who janted 
homes for wives and little ones have 
tried to bribe the Astor estate to let them 
build upon that land: and year after year the 
Astor estate has steadily refused. As popu- 
lation grew denser and denser, the proffered 
bribes have risen higher and higher, until 
at last even an Astor estate’s cupidity has 
been satisfied, and it has graciously ac- 
cepted the privilege of taxing the people 
of the city of New York to the tune of 
$13,000 a year forever, and in return— 
done what?—-pulled dewn its fenees and 
restored the land to the outraged people 
whose mere presenee and pressure had cre- 
ated its value? Deuce a bit of it! It has turned 
the fences over to some one else, Who hopes 
to hold them inviolate until he, in turn, ean 
squeeze an extra privilege of taxation out of 
the crowding, struggling amyriads to whom 
the fathersof the Christian church proclaim 


that God Almighty made this pleasant earth | 


for the benetit of a favored few! Think it out 
until you realize the rebbery! Ponder on it 
until you comprehend the wrong! 

And then, consider yet a little more. For 
the privilege of using or not using less than 
two acres of bare ground, which God made 
and no man ean add to or diminish, we of the 
city of New York consent to give the Astor 
estate, forever, the labor of twenty-one men 
out of our number. 

There are on this island of Manhattan 137,000 
city lots. 

Some of these lots have less rental value 
than those the Astor estate has just dis- 
posed of, but many of them have far imore. 
The thirty-two lots we have been considering 
represent, if anything, less than the average. 

It's a simple sum in rule of three. If we 


allow the Astor estate t@tax us $13,000 a year 


beeause it “owns” thirty-two lots, how much 
taxes do we pay the whole body of land- 
owners because they “own” 187,000 lots? 

82: $18,000. 00::855, 656,250. 00. 

Correct; go up head. And now tell me how 
you like it. 

Fifty-five millions of dollars yearly—the 
labor of nearly 100,000 able-bodied men 
year in and year out; the toil of 200,000 
weary Women—that is what we have 
pledged in perpetuity that Astor estates may 
be and saviors of society grow rich and 
foolish priests maligu their God by pretend- 
ing that He approves it all! 

And, mind you, we pay an extra dollar or 
two in the shape of tuxes—you and I and 
other “lundless ones whom God allowed to 
eome into the world by mistake! 

Ah, think of it! think of it! Fifty-five millions 
of dollars yearly; well nigh sixty dollars for 
each and every man, Woman and child that 
lives upon this island of Manna-hatta—this 
istand whose rental value we and our forbears 
have increased from nothing to this prodigious 
sum, and are still increasing. It is all our 
own. We made it and are making it; and we 
only have a right to it, as those who come 
after us will have the right in their turn. 
How long shall we wait ere with united action 
we stretch forth our bands tu take our own 
again? 


I know that it is written mm the Gospel of 
Things as They Are that God’s laws were 
never meant to prevent poverty—that He, the 
loving One, is powergess to abvulish it, even if 
He would. I have heard it preached from 


pylpit-aud from rostrum, but I don’t believe 


| to push it. 


it. Nor do you. For neither you nor I can 
imagine a Father in heaven loving enough to 
devise a scheme to save our souls from the 
pit of hell, yet cruel enough to leave our 
bodies wallowing and writhing in the dismal 
slough of poverty. From the lips of Him 
who died to save our sculs came the precept 
that shall suffice to suave cur bodies: 
“Whatsoever ve would that men should do 
unto you, evenso do ye also unto to them.” 
Only this—a short, but all-sufficing rule. 
Quench and quell that dog-in-the-manger 
spirit that sceks to claim the monopoly of 


‘ 


God’s free gifts to man—acknowledge once |! 


for all that our God is a just God and knows 


no favorites among His children—and poverty ; 


shall vanish away like some dank minsm 


before the rising sun; and though the Astor | 


estate may have no slaves to work for it, it 
will yet find ample comfort in its just share 
of the bounties Heaven has provided for us 
all. T. L. McCreapy. 


RELIGIOUS. | 


Mr. Moody is establishing a missionary 
training school in Chicago, and expects to 
have one hundred pupils, who will attend 
upon instruction in the morning hours and 
devote the afternoons and evenings to visiting 
non-church attendants and holding gospel 
meetings. 

The New York presbytery has undertaken 
to settle a large question by a simple asser- 
tion for thuse who will receive its utterances. 
On motion of Dr. Crosby, it was ‘Resolved, 
that the presbytery hereby 
the declarations of the confession of faith, 
‘the holy seripturesof the Old and New Testa- 
ment are the word of God,’ that the Old 
Testament in Hebrew and the New Testament 
in Greck are immediztely inspired of God, and 
that there is a consent of all their parts.” 
Many men with the highest reverence for 
the Bible are protesting against the statement. 

The Philadelphia divinity school has made a 
aew departure in providing its students with 
lectures on secular subjeets important to 
clergymen, such asthe care of the body and 
the minister’s relation to money matters, a 
physician and a banker lecturing in the 
course. 

Many members of the Episcopal church are 
excited over the publication of a little book 
for children by one of their book houses, 
which sets forth such advanced doctrine that 
Bishop Bedell culls upon his brother bishops to 
prevent its circulation. The publishing firm 
will endeavor to suppress the book in face of 
this opposition. 

The tithe question has led to a religious cen- 
sus of Wales, which puts the national church 
ina very unfavorable light. This census was 


emphasizes. 


| 


| 


taken Jan. 9. The fact that it was to be taken. 


was widely advertised, and resulted in swell- 
ing the ordinary congregations, both of the 
state church and of dissenting denominations. 
It 3s said that reetors and curates mani- 
fested unwonted diligence in visiting their 
flocks, and that faeces appeared in the pews 


: 5 ; Which had been absent for years. 
if he chose to, Jeould secure the free services | 5 


The Bishop of Salisbury has refused to allow 
Rev. Dr. Dewe to act as curate to Rev. Carr 
J. Glyn of Witcbhampton, and gives his reason 
thus: “TLamunwilling to have a man taught 
the princivles which you conscientiously hold 
as tothe amount of help to be extended by 
churchmen to dissenters.” Mr. Glyn had been 
opening a bazar held by the Wimborne 
Buptists. 

The Madison Avenue Congregational church, 
of which Dr. Newman was pastor when Gen. 
Grant attended it, has given up its corporate 
existence. There was 314,000 left in its treas- 
ury, of which 338,000 was viven to the Mor- 
risania society and $6,000 to the Tabernacle 
church of Washington. 

A small sect of Jews inhabit an Austrian 
village, Lagadora, who keep their rabbi in a 
state of almost regal splendor. The recent 
death of this official has called attention to 
the little synagogue. Each rabbi appoints a 
successor to take office at his death. The 
person in office is thought to have the gift of 
prediction and healing, and is called ‘‘the 
miraculous rabbi.” 

Many of the religious papers are just now 
abusing the socialists, and the editorials of 
some of them indicate an ignorance of social- 
ism and a fear that their readers may become 
converts to the theery. 

A new translation of the gospels into French 
is to be made and circulated under the sanc- 
tion of the archbishup of Parts. 

On Washington's birthday visitors to the 
Mount Sinai hospital reception left contribu- 
tions amounting to some $5,000. 

The trouble and excitement of the Polish 
Catholic congregation of Detroit last year 
have resulted in the presentation of a bill in 
the Michigan legislature by a senater who is 
said to be a Catholic, which proposes that al- 
though the bishop holds title to chureh prop- 
erty, there shall be a joint control of the prop- 
erty by the bishop, the vicar-general, the par- 
ish priest and three parishioners. In the. ex- 
cited discussion over the proposed measure 
the senator (Gorman) says that the purpose is 
to protect the interests of those who work 
hard for the money that builds churches, and 
that both priests and laymen have urged him 
He has been asked to name such 
priests, but replies that he cannot violate their 
confidence lest their “beads be cut. off.” 

A tory member of parliament, Mr. De Lisle, 
is reported as saving at a conference in Lon- 


don that asa Roman Catholic conservative 


he denounced the conduct of Archbishop 
Croke of Cashel, Ireland, in openly encourag- 
ing the conduct of the Trish national league, 
and he said he would like to have the arch- 
bishop tried for his conduct by a jury of Eng- 
lish Catholies in London! 

There is an interesting controversy looming 
up in the desire of some of our Catholic jour- 
nals to know why their clergy do not receive 
a proportionate number of appointments as 
army chaplains. Adjutant General Drum has 
been forced to write in reply a letter which is 
not at all satisfactory. 

The church congress in the United States is 


to meet in Louisvile during the third week of 


October. Drs. Phillips, Brooks, Huntington, 
Donald, Bishop Harris and other well known 
persons are appointed to take part in discuss- 
ing questions which are now agitating the 
Episcopal church. 

The Universalist refers to the taunt that has 
always been thrown at 
not a missionary body. and bids those: who 
have promised to bless it whenever it may be- 


; eome such to get their benediction ready, as 


the church is moving to organize for the 
foreign work. The new theology men re- 
jected by the American board may find em- 
ployment in this direction to go abroad with- 
out a padlock on their lips. : 


THE CURSE OF LANDLORDISM. 


Wretched Condition of Many of the Missouri 
Farmers—Plenty of Evictions. 

RicHMOND, Mo., Feb. 25.—THE Stranparp 
and its theories of taxation have many ad- 
mirers and staupvch supporters in this portion 
of the country. Landlordism has cursed and 
blighted the fair face of this state us it has 
many others. One-third or one-half the crop 
is the usual rent for farms. I know of one 
instance in which the landlord,.after exacting 
one-half the crop for the privilege of cultivat- 
ing Ats soil, charged his tenant one dollur 
per month for pasturing u cow ona piece of 
land which uever had been in use and was 
being held for higher prices. The im- 
provements on the rented farms are 
usualiy of the most. insignificant and 
miserable kind. In many cases the stuck, 
having no shelter whatever, are expused to 
the mercy of the weather year in and year 
out. The landlords refuse to make uny im- 
provements and will allow their tenants 
nothing for improvements. Though the state 


its church, that it is: 
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is but sparsely settled, many people know 
what it is to be “turned out” for non-payment 
of rent and to be compelled to buy from some 
one the very privilere of breathing the air of 
heaven. The effects of landlordism may best 


. La - Ga a 
be seen in the southern portion of Ray county __ 


—a tract of country bordering on the Mis- 
souri river known as “the bottcms.” This is 
the landlord's paradise. The lund is generally 
divided into tracts of four, five and. six hun- 
dred acres, the. vuwners usually residing in a 
neighboring town or city, though occasion- 
ally on their estates, In houses that appear to. 
the simple and ignorant tenants nutch as the 
“dwelling place” of ‘my lord” or “his ¢race™ 
seems to a Scotch croiter or an Irish peasant. 
To enier these abodes is a rare treat, and te 
become aw guest in them: is an- honor sel- 
dom conferred. These estates. are usually 
divided into farms of forty, sixty and eighty 
acres. The tenants are usually very. poor, 
ignorant and inprovident—the natural fruits 
~of landlordism, Their. earthly. possessions, 
consisting of the most scunty and rude furni- 
ture, a “plug” team and an old wagon and a 
few old agricultural implements, range in 
value from 3150. to $300, a sum-that. would not 
purchase a deeent piano. for their. master's - 
parlor. They work during the summer sea- 
son from 4a. m. to S p. m., with an. hour for 
dinner and Jess time for supper. If a erop 
fails or a horse dies, they’ are plunged hope- 
lessly into debt. These men are citizens and 
voters of a free () republic; their vote counts 
us mnuch as that of a sage or scholar; they are 
usually kept informed, by their landlord, on 
topics of the day, and advised how to vote on 
‘important measures? and also -as to. the 
particular candidate that will likely make the 
best officer! These people live and toil year 
inand year out with as little hope of ever 
owning land as “Fatty” Walsh bas of “‘chang- 
ing heart.” 

A friend, who has. traveled by wagon 
throuch the greater part of the “govern- 
ment” land in South Missouri, whieh the land 
office offers subjeet to the homestead and 
pre-emption laws, informs me that there are 
not one hundred acres of it that would raise. 
black-eyed beans, most of it being mountain- 
ous and rocky and unfit even for pasturage. _ 

If this sketch of landlordism in Missouri. is 
not true it is simply because I have not dwelt 
upon the darkest side of the pieture—the 
arrogance, haughtiness, nsolence und assump- 
tion of the landlords and the irnorance, vice, 
drunkenness and brutality of. the tenants. It- 
is true the tenants have the privilege of 
emigrating, but where shall they go? and of 
voting, but. in whose interest are they most 
likely to vote?) [trust that all may redouble 
their efforts in behalf of that noble cause, 
the land for the people. _ 

Ray CLARENCE RICHMOND. : 


The Gospel in South Australia. 

Our: Commonwealth, a well edited -radical 
paper in Adelaide, South Australia, advocates 
“the stoppage of the further sale of crown, 
lands and the restoratien to the people of: 
lands already alienated.” Its argument ‘is 
that all human beings have an equal right to 
the elements of nature. 

The title-deed to this richt: is the fact’ to 
have been born. Since, then, every child born 
has an inalienable right, by the fact of its: 
birth, to land, no one can rightfully dispose 
of the inheritance of future. generations; 
and therefore by selling our lands we 
sell that which- does not belong to us, — 
which we can only hold in usufrucé dur- ~ 
ing life, and which we -have 
up at our death to the following generation. 
By restoring the land to the people we mean 
the values given to the land by the action of © 
the community as distinguished from improve- 
ments onit. This value, having been created 
either by public expenditure or the joint ac- 


tion of the community, oras.a free gift: of na- 
ture, belongs rightfully to the whole com- —. 


munity, but has hitherto been and still is being — 
confiscated by afew meonopolists. In order | 
to restore this value to the rightful owners, . 
the whole people, we advecate au tex on the 


unimproved value of land by which this un- |. 


earned increment is vradually to be absorbed 


and devoted to purposes of government. The 


land could still be held in perpetuity, subject 
to periodical revaluation and adequate taxa- 
tion. Amounts originally paid to the state to 
be treated as “improvements,” and. to be. 
‘exempt from taxation. 


The Professionals Befuddled. 
Trish World. ; : ; as 

For the Jast ten years wage workers have 
been devoting more thought to their condi- 
tion than they ever did) before, and asa re-: 
sult of this thinking they have been gradually. 
getting down to - bottom principles. . The 
Knights of Labor have greatly aided in this_ 
work of education, which was bound to affect. 
politics svoner or later. The professional 
politicians, who Knew. nothing of this. silent. 
revolution that has been going on for the last 
decade, beheve that. the George movement: is 
merely an episode in polities that will net per- 
manently affect the older order: of things, 
provided they use a little dexterity in. the 
management of George’s supporters. - Those 
who understand the real character of the re- 
volt that the machine men expect to subdue 
must sinile at the absurd way in which these 
political freebooters are trying to win. back 
the allegiance of the men who voted. for 
Henry Georve. 

Land Monopoly Lowers Wages. 
Dallas, Texas, Liberator. 

Land monopoly and consequent ground rent 
drives hundreds of thousands of men out. of 
agriculture and reduces the compensation. of 
those who persist in tilling the earth that 
other men own. Those crowded out. of agri- 
culture crowd the labor mnarket, swelling the 
great army.of the unemployed, and. by com- 
peting for employment. with those already 
thus engaged, crowd wages down to the same. 
level as is earned by the rent-paving agri- 
culturist. By freeing the land many would 
become their own employers and Jabor would | 
command, in any field, a vompensation equal 
to that which might be earned in such-seif- 
employment. 
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8 Ee  o AUS E They contain everything essentialto 

Accurate Time Keeping found 

tn any watch, and in addition have the f-Howing im- 
portant improvements, for which we have patents: 

The PATENT DUST PROOF protects perfectl 
the balance and hair spring (tho most delicate and 
vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampnega. 

Our Patent Compound Regulater has absolutely 
no lost motion, . 

Our PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest 
and sinu:plest macie. 

Our Patent Dusteproof movements are freo 
from all variations caused by dirt cr dampness; 
an advantage which neothermaker d.es ordareclaim, 

We are the only Factory usiag antv (sennine Ruby 
Jewels never; arele, and all our Watches ate 
mado of the best material, and are accurate 
time keepers, under our own guarantee, 


Nn 926 Chestnut Ste, 
ATKINSGN BROS crnapetriiape 
Genera] Agents for tho Keyetone Standard Wetch Co, 
Sr ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM.CA 
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GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. -« 
“Greatest offer, Now's Four time 


to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band er Mo.3 Kese China 
cara Tea Set, Dinner S t. Geld Band 
ies Rose ponee Set, el ap La m™P. Castor, or 
Febster’3 Dictionary. For partienlars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


¥ 
P.O. Box 223 31 and 33 Vesey St. Now York; 
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*aleceased members.” 


of D. A. 49 on the Third avenue road. 
said that spotters will be appointed by the as- 
sembly to make uote of those who ride on the 

- road, and that efforts will then be made to 

- g@issuade them, whether they or workingmen 
vor shopkeepers, from doing so. 


 widing that minors under 
- pot be employed ut any time. 


“LABOR. 


-Photo-engravers and coopers strack during 
the’ past week in this city. Fifty men 
went out of the Photo-engraving company’s 


shop, at 67 Park place, to enforce an increase 


pf wages and an adjustment of grievances. 
Where are only about. 100 competent men in 


this occupation in this country, and the strik- 


ers feel sure of a victory. The coopers’ strike 
originated with the “sympathy” strike of 
several weeks ago. On last Saturday six 
hundred men employed in cooper shops 
in this city, Brooklyn and Jersey City 


“went on strike for the reason that the employ- 


ers’ union would not prevent its members 
from furnishing barrels to the firms whose 
men were on strike. The mei did not go out 
at four cooperages in Jersey city, und the 
bosses say that the non-union shops can turn 
out all the work needed. 

At the Central labor union on Sunday reso- 


-gutions were adopted denouncing Mr. Pow- 
-@erly for instructing local assemblies not to 


eollect money for the Chicayzo anarchists. 
Resolutions were also adopted censuring 
Judge Brown for his decision in the case of 
agnembers of D. A. 49 and the Old Dominion 
steamship company, characterizing the report 


. of the Hogeboom legislative committee as un- 


fair, and protesting against the arrest of the 
organizer of the telegraph messenger boys. 
The union was petitioned by George Ehret’s 
employes to remove the boycott on his beer, 
but the request was not complied with A 
resolution was carried calling for the organ- 
ization of branches of the united labor party 


in all parts of the country. 


There is a new organization of printers in 
this city. tis called the Manhattan printers’ 
protective fraternity, No. 11, and it was or- 
ganized on Jan. 12. Its object is: “The mu- 


taal protection of its members in their busi- 


mess relations; the avoidance of strikes; to 
asstst and provide for its members when dis- 
abled by sickness or accident, and the pay- 
ment of mortuary benefits to the families of 
It anneunces in its 
printed constitution that its “corner-stone is 
the principle of harmonious action between 
employer and employed.” “Mutual protec- 


tion in business” siznities that the members of | 
- this fraternity await a strike in the printing 


business and then apply for the places of the 


strikers, or they underbid union men, cause 


them to be ousted by their employers and 


take their situations, The Manhattan protec- 
tive fraternity is a fact, but the “No. 11” 
vattached to it means nothing. 


The other ten 
ranches with which the Manhuattan is sup- 
posed to be attached are cither myths or in- 
significant associations formed mainly by the 


‘non-union men of the Cleveland Leader. 


Renewed activity characterizes the boycott 
It is 


The road has 
not declared a dividend since the strike of a 
year ago. 

Co-operative building associations are at- 


- tracting some attention in New York. the land 


an parts of the suburbs being cheap enough to 


afford a field for the safe operation of this 
form of banking. 
_ ciation, formed ten months ago, mainly by 
(printers, bas sold 153 shares, or $38,250, at 


The South Brooklyn asso- 


‘emiums of $10,120, sixteen members having 
viained appropriations. A second associa- 


tion has been started by some of its members. 
The employes of the World have 
 dassociaWion. 


also an 


The “state board of mediation and arbitra- 


“tion” will be the new name of the state board 
‘of arbitration, according to the bill which has 


passed the New York legislature. The im- 
rovements inthe law recommended by the 
board in its report were in the main adopted. 
The number of members of local boards is re- 
uced to three: the state board can take up a 


_ vase Without waiting for it to come froma 


ocal Doard; the questions in disputc must be 
submitted to the board by each side in writing, 
and each must promise to continue on in busi- 
mess or at work until a decision is arrived at, 


providing a decision is rendered in ten days 
after. the investigation. 


The salary of the 
three commissioners is $3,000 each. 

‘Missouri appropriates annually $250,000 for 
ner penitentiary, in which are 1,600 convicts, 
M0 of whom work in the penitentiary shops 
for contractors. There are three bills before 
the legisjature relating 10 contract prison 

abor, two locking to its abolition and the 
hird providing that all goods made by con- 
yicts shall be stamped. A legislative commit- 


- bee is consequently collecting testimony re- 
garding the effect of contract convict labor 
bn free labor and the probabilities of making 


the convicts self sustaining. Once interesting 


fact brought tothe surface was the calcula- 
tion of the contractors that it requires a frac- 
tion more than the work of two convicts to 
/ equal the quantity turned oyt by one free 
es workman. 


Mr. J. R. Norton, owner of a large manu- 
factory of farming implements at [ronton, 


: ‘Ohio, is about to open a similar establishment 


at South Pittsburg, Tenn. He does so to suave 


freight on his product, most of which is sold 
in the sovth, and to secure cheaper hbour, 
fuel and raw inaterials. He thinks it is only 


a question of time when all the products of 
the south will be manufactured there. The 
reasons that have influenced Mr. Norton are 


_ the same that have drawn many millions of 
 fapital tothe south during the past vear or 
- two, and closed up or put on short time many | 
establishments in New England and the west. 


Secretary John J. Cummins of D. A. No. 1, 


; Philadelphia, in his unnual report just issued, 
_ gives the number of local assemblies in the 
~adistrict as 234, 180 having been added in 1886. 
The membership is 534,668. 
 Fecommends a bureau of employment, 
established by the district, believing that it 


The secretary 


would prevent members from being exposed 


te the temptation of offers of wages below 
~ funion rates, and that it could supply employ- 


ers with responsible workmen. 

~The labor organizations ef San Francisco 
are pushing the bills before the legislature 

hich represent their wants. They are the 
white labor stamp act, the boiler inspection 
act, the act prohibiting convict: competition 
with free labor, und the one providing for 
the licensing of street car employes. A creat: 


omass mecting was lately held at Metropolitan 


temple by the organizations, at which the 


-4egislature was sharply arraigned for its 


apathy in regard to the labor bills. Speeches 
were made by Senators Clunie and Goucher, 


- Herman Guttstadt und Judge Juines G. Ma- 
guire. 


The engineer of the freight. engine whose fail- 
are of power caused the recent disaster at Tiffin, 
Dhio, had been on duty continuously for six- 
teen hours and fifty minutes. It isa matter 
of common complaint wmong train hands, 
especially in the winter season, that they are 
overworked. 

A law has been passed in Maine forbidding 
any child under fifteen vears of age: working 
when the public schools are in session, and pro- 
twelve years shall 


An advance in the wages of iron workers 


and railroad hands at several points was one 


of the features of the week in the labor world. 
The puddlers of the eastern district of the 


amalgamated association had their wages 


advanced from $4 to $4.10 per ton on the 1st 


of Mure. On Monday next another advance 


will be made to $1.20. The district com- 


- prises Philadelphia, Lebanon, Norristown, 
~ Conshohocken, Harrisburg, 
_ taster, and Pennroyd in Pennsylv. ania and 
. Paterson, N. J. The molders in Fisher's S pipe 
- foundry at Allentown, Pa., were granted on 
(Monday an advance of fifteen per cent 


Columbia, Lan- 
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ployes of the Britton iron and steel works at 
Cleveland had their wages increased on Mon- 
day from ten to fifteen per cent. The Dela- 
ware and Hudson railroad company issued 
notices on Saturday that the wages of all 
trainmen on the roads operated by them would 


| be increased on Tuesday, the advance vary- 


ing from 84 to 350 per month. The order 
affects several thousand men. 

A wealthy corporation in Rhode Island pro- 
poses to intreduce a revolution in wage pay- 
ing. <All employes who have taken what 
wages are offered them for ten years are to 
get a bonus ranging from teu to twenty-five 
per cent of their annual earnings cach Christ- 
mus, according tothe length of time they have 
been emploved. 

The Hartford Central labor union has called 
a conference of the trades unions of Connecti- 
cut, to meet. next Tuesday. Samuel Gompers 
has been invited to attend, and it is expected 
that the result will be the formation of a pow- 
erful branch of the American federation of 
labor. 

The building trades council of Cincinnati 
represents 16,000 men. It will erect a hall at 
a cost of $30,000. 

A committee of the Chicago Daily Newspa- 
per associution and a committee of the Typo- 
graphical union of Chicago have agreed on a 
new seale of wages. Compositors will hence- 
forth receive forty-six cents per 1,000 “cms” 
on morning newspapers and forty-one cents 
on evening papers. Advertisements will be 
set by the week. No change was made in the 
hours. The agreement will remain in force 
five years, beginning on March 5. Changes in 
the agreement can be made only on thirty 
days’ previous notice, and all difficulties are 
to be settled by a joint committee composed 
of two members of the newspaper association 
and the Typographical union, which, if unable 
to agree, will select an arbiter, whose deci- 
sion shall be final and binding upon all par- 
ties. 

European manufacturers of knit underwear 
and dress goods and plush, woolen and fancy 
knit goods have agents traveling in America, 
studviug the demands of our people. Ameri- 
can machinery is fast improving, and the cost 
of production is decreasing, yet the foreign- 
ers possess sucfhicnt advantage in the lines 
mentioned to enable them to compete with 
our manufacturers in the home markets. 

Virginia labor papers are vigorously at- 
tacking Gov. Lee for his action in sending a 
military force to Newport News during the 
fate “Jongshoremen’s strike at that point. 
There had been no violence; there was no 
cause for alarm on the part of the property 
holders, and there was a company of colored 
soldiers at Newport News, but Gov. Lee sent 
down a battalion of white men at a cost of 
$15,000 to the state. The Richmond Labor 
Herald says that Gov. Lee is the first governor 
of Virginia that ever used the military for the 
purpose of bolstering the interests of monopo- 
lists as against the demands of honest labor- 
ing men. 

Iu their eager search for work, unemployed 
workingmen are often misled by groundiess 
stories us to where it is to be had, or duped 
by impostors who profess to be able to find it 
for them. There has been much suffering of 
late from such hardships. Last week a 
swindler, representing himself to be an agent 
for railroad contractors, induced forty-eight 
iaborers of Ottawa to give him ten dollars 
apiece in payment of their fare to Mexico, 
where, he told them, work at good wages 
aWaited them. He accompanied them to 
Ogdensburg and then disappeared.  <Ad- 
vertisements have been lately sent out from 
Duluth to the effect that mechanics and 
laboring men were scaree there. <A cor- 
respondent writes that there are now 2,000 
inen idle in Duluth, that wages are low, and 
that workingmen should be warned against 
going there. The Pacific coast gives similar 
accounts. <A circular was sent to San 
Francisco a few weeks ago from the Knights 
of Labor of Washington territo ygiving notice 
of slack work in that territory and Oregon. 
The carpenters’ union of Los Angeles has in- 
serted an advertisement in the San Francisco 
papers asking men of that trade not to come 
to their city in response to the delusive ad- 
vertisements of speculators. They say that 
in one day 119 men applied for work at one 


new building, und that there are more than_ 


200 carpenters out of employment in Los 
Angeles at the present time. 

The Knights of Labor movement is progress- 
ing steadily in the southera states. Richmond 
alone hus twenty-six local assemblies which 
meet every week, besides two district assem- 
blies which mect twice a month. There are 
more assemblies being organized at the pres- 
ent time inthe southern states than in any 
other section of the country. 

The iabor committee of the Connecticut 
legislature favors a ten hour factory law for 
women and children. It has refused to 
modify the law under which wages may be 
attached for debt, and has refused to recom- 


| mend a jaw providing for the stamping of 


goods us “convict: made,” and one providing 
for the appointment of factory inspectors. 
The managers of the Philadelphia street car 
companies contemplate making a general re- 
duction in the wages of the men. They say 


t that as fares have come down from six cents 


| association. 


to be: 


| 


ant the laborers tou por sont _ The 1,000 em- 


to five they are compelied to retrench, 
and that as the agreement with the employes’ 
organization made last April ends on April 1, 
a cut duwn in wages will then be ordered. 
Leaders of the organization, however, main- 
tain that the contract with the companies was 
made for an indefinite period and declare 
that they will oppose the intended reduction, 
Which for conductors and drivers is from $2 
to 31.50. The organization has 2,800 members, 


There is a national anti-convict contract 
At a meeting of its executive 
committee held last week in Chicago the 
secretary reported that he’ had received en- 
couragement from legislators and congress- 
men with respect to future legislation on the 
convict contract system. 

The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette says that 
Jast week copies of a secret circular, sealed 
with the stainp of the Chicago District Assem- 
blies Nos. 57 and 4, Knights of Labor, an- 
nouncing the boycott of those districts on the 
meat of P. 8S. Armour & Co., were distrib- 
uted among the labor organizations of Pitts- 
burg. The circular contained a list of Chi- 
cago commission houses dealing in the boy- 
cotted meat. The Chicago assemblies send 
the circular first to the grocers of a city at 
their places of business, then to the grocers’ 
organizations, and Jastly to the Ieeal assem- 
blies, asking them to boycott the grocers who 
persist in Keeping Armour’s meats. A rea- 
son given in the circular for got using the 
meatis that the “scabs” now working in the 
Armour packing houses do not know ‘how to 
cure it properly, and that therefore it is in- 
fericr to what it was before the strike. The 
Gazetle says that the Armour boycott has 
been declared illegal by the general execu- 
tive board, and that the issuing of the circular 
by the Chicago assemblies is nething short of 
inutiny. 

The senate on Wednesday passed the bill 
creating a departinent of agriculture and la- 
bor, which is to have a secretary and assist- 
unt secretary. The bureau of laborand the 
signal service bureau are transferred to this 
depariment. by the bill. 

When Irving M. Scott returned to his home 
in San Francisco a week or two ago, after se- 
curing the contract for building the cruise. 
Charleston, one thousand men from the Union 
iron works, of which he is in part an owner, 
marched to his house with brass bands, wag- 
ons gayly decorated with flags, and fire ae 
works, and extended him an ovation. Mr. 
Scott addressed his workmen, speaking of the 
difficulties he met in taking the contract to 
the Pacific coast. It had been urged against 
him that the Pacific coast had not the facili- 
ties to build such a vessel as the proposed 


harlestou, buta ———* had aieetouets 


| 


| 


the Union iron works A No.1. Ithad been said 
that San Francisco had not the skilled labor 
to build her, but the records of the navy 
showed that after the caisson lately finished 
for the Mare Island dock was fut in place not 
a file or a chisel touched it. Another objec- 
tion was that the materials could not be found 
on the Pacific coast, but that was answered 
by showing the objectors a piecé of stecl from 
the Union iron works, lying on the steps of 
the capitol at Washington, which was the 
largest they had ever seen. The demonstra- 
tion of the men was not only for the purpose 
of congratulating Mr. Scott, but to show that 
they entertained no ill feeling in consequence 
of the strike which lately took place at his 
works, 

The International typographical union di- 
rected at its last session that the subordinate 
unions should take a vote between Feb. 1 and 
April 1 on the question of a nine-hour day. 
The Pittsburg bricklayers have just agreed on 
a nine-hour day. Two thousand painters of 
Chicago have decided to work hereafter only 
eight hours. 

The first issue of the Chicago Labor En- 
quirer gives evidence that in his new field 
Joseph R. Buchanan will repeat the success 
he,made with the Denver Enuguirer. He has 
a vigorous and breezy style, and the news- 
paper that he offers to the labor world is in 
the line of progress. 

Mr. W.S. Tisdale, author of “The Knight's 
Book,” is writing New York letters to out of 
town labor papers. He is a manof temperate 
views, and is well informed as to politics and 
current labor news. His letters form an iu- 
teresting review of those events occurring in 
the metropolis that have a bearing on the 
sucial problem. 


a EMBERS OF+ LABOR ORGANIZA- 

tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
seribers to this paper on a libera) commission are 
invited to send their. names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 25 Ann street, New. 
York, 


FURNITURE, 


F YOU INTEND GOING TO HOUSEKEEP- 
ING this spring or think of purchasing anything in 
RNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, ete., you should 

select them now and avold the rush of the busy Greets 
We have just taken an account of stock and find that 
we have agreat many things that we had better sell at 
VERY LOW PRICES 

and make room fur new goods coming in. We have 
also received samples of all the NEW GOODS, and you 
can have a selection now of the best that the market 
will afford. Gouds purchased now will be held to June 
Ist. if desired, free of expense, with privilege of canceling 
any such purchases anc having money refunded at any 
time before delivery. Cash, or terms to suit. 

B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO. ., 193 to 5 Park row, 
betv een Brooklyn bridge entrance and Chatham 
square, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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C* ARLEs B.SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
228 Third avenue, cor. lath street, 
New York. 


Children's Photographs by instantaneous process a 
specialty. 
sa HOTELS. 
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VIRGINIA. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


One hundred yards from Fort Monroe (largest fortifica- 
tion in America), where daily target practice, guard 
mount and dress parade take place. Terfect in cuisine 
and appointments. Accommodates 1,000 guests. Turkish, 
Russian, electric, hot and cold sea and fresh water 
baths. Afternoon concerts and nightly hops. Pure. 
ocean alr, free from malaria and conducive to refresh- 
ing sleep. Average temperature for winter, 47 de- 
grees. Only 10 hours from New York. Send for illus- 
trated descriptive pamphiet and terms. 
F. N. PIKE, 
a? Manager. 


7 PRINTING. a 
(oxcorp CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld), 


if and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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FESEY GEORGE'S NEW BOOK, 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. . 


Progress and Pov erty, mo. cloth...... sineietdae oases 
PAPOP. 2... cc cc cneeceeee . 

Social Problems, 12mo. cloth 
paper..... ic ile aataiata'e esas behaves 
Proper in Land, paper......... esictae se ccs vgeeeeseccde 
The Land Question, PUNER Seieieeed t Oe ees ae ees 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on 1 receipt 
of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO.,23 Ann street, New York... 


UST OUT. | ae 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWITT CAM. 
PAIGN,: 


By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


1vol., paper covers. Price, 20 cents. 


CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I.: History of George’s nomimation.—His 
letter to the labor conference.—The platform.—The 
Chickering Hall meeting addressed by Dr. Me- 
Glynn. 

CHAPTER H.: Formal nomination.—George’s speech 
of acceptance. 

CHAPTER YL: Nomination of Hewitt.--Hewitt’s let- 
ter tu the “Saviors of Society.”"—His speech at 
Cooper Union. 

CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between George 
and Hewitt. 

CHAPTER V.. Mr. George declares his position and an- 
swers questions at Chicker!ng Hall. 

CHAPTER VI.:—Hewitt's Miscellaneous speeches. 

CHAPTER VIL: George's meetings and speeches. 

CHAPTER VIIL: Irving Hall. 

CHAPTER IX.: Father) MeGlynn.—The O’Donohue- 
Preston) correspondence, Archbishop Corrigan’s 
Pastoral.—George’s Reply. j 

CHAPTER X.: The parade. I 

CHAPTER XL: 

vote by 
speech. 

CHAPTER XIJ.: Permanent organization. 

CHAPTER NUE: A review of the principles advocated 
by Henry George. 

Address HENRY GEORGE & CO., 
25 Ann street, New York. 


AND AND LABOR, 


The Central Committee is tow prepared. to furnish, 
postage paid, the fulluwiug named tracts, at prices in- 


dicated: 
Per 100 
The Right: to the ve of the Earth. By Heriiart 


ee or. 
English or 
3 cts. 


15 cts. 
30 cts. 
6 cts. 


The election.—Official canvass of the 
election districts.—George’s midnight 


Henry George. vive 
Land and Taxation. David) Dudley Field and 
Henry George. 8 pages........cc.ceeeaee 
Platform New ate Laber Convention. English 
and German. PAB OS os os ois cee bs 00 be esa vaverele 
Declarations and tesolutions. Coy Union 
Mass Meeting. 2 puges............00. ae 
Address 
JOHN McMACKIN, Chairman, 
28 Cou ouper Union, 
NYY. City. 


ae TO SECRETARIES 


* OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have received an order to send a copy io “PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 


: kabor organization that may Wish to have it, aa to the 


| 
| 


number of one thousand, “A copy wili be ac cordingly 
forwarded to the secretary of auy labor organization or 
local assembly of the K. of L. on receipt of Lwelve cents 
for for postage. HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


rnpHe! DEMOCRAT. 


4 recelve a monthly supply of The Democrat, the or- 
gan of the English land nationalization socialists, and 
will be glad to furnish cupies to frieads of the cause. 
Single numbers, including pustage, 5c.; aunual subserip- 
tions, $2.50, 


SAMUEL BENNETT, 
262 Fifth avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NAX REFORMER. 


‘The first paper published in America devoted to the 
advocacy of the principles of “Progress: and Poy erty.” 


Subscription, one year, with a copy of “Progress and 
Poverty,” given Haste punted with “Progress and Pov- 
erty” and “social P roblems,’’ 75 cents, 

&. LE, 9 Spruce street, 


New York. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


WHE NATIONAL CONS 
with an a thoriz 


CAPITAL STOCK OF $10,000,000, 
DIVIDED INTO 
000,000 SHARES OF $10 EACH: 


‘The tock is offered for sale on the following terms: 
| SHARE............ 
SHARE......0.0006 
SELARE......ccccccecees 
SHARE.....ccccccccees 
SHARE........0.csccseesesees 


18T OF 
1ST OF MAY. 
IST OF JUNE. 
1ST OF JULY. 


APRIL. 


- TOTAL, 810.00 PER SHARE. 


The st stock, together with the dividend coupons, will be delivered on or about July 15, 1887, in exchange for the receipts for the above payments. . 


on making the second payment each stockholder will be entitled toa card insuring him the right to PURCHASE MEATS at the: Con ‘ 
fixed wholsale prices.” This represents a duily dividend amounting from $18. ‘3 to,$36.50 a year on one share. | 


Forms for application for stock may be had by addre.sing 


MARQUIS DE MORES & COMPANY, NO. 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Who will immediately forward treceipt for the same. Or, the application may be made to the cashiers at the stores of the National Consumers Meat Compan: , 
York, at the followi ing addresses: 


N. E. Cor. Third Avenuc‘and Forty-ninth Street. | 
605 Sixth Avenue. 
28 and 30 Avenuc A. 
1690 Broadway, Rink Building. 
“585 Hudson Street, Rosa Building. 
 Preabetian Market, Room 1:2, Foot of Went: Thirty-nfeh § Street.” 


OBJECT AND MANAGEMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


The Company's power embraces ali occupations necessary for manufacturing or furnishing to the consumer ail articles of ecessi 
present 1t confines its operations to breeding, raising, fattening and slaughtering all kinds of live stock, and the manufacture and dis) Sit 


’ the products thereof, including the meat, hides, hoofs, horns, bones and blood. 


The affairs of the Company will be managed by a Board of Directors, who shall be elected annually by the stockholders. The nuniber of. Directors ean 
time to time by the stockholders, and all interests shall be fully represented. : 


CONDUCT OF BUSINESS AND PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS. 


It ts proposed that the Company conduct a strictly cash business, and distribution of the net earnings be made monthly or at such other intervals as the Boant of Direc. 
tors shall determine; dividend coupons, payable to bearer, to accompany each certificate of stock, representing one hundred shares or less; and that, a dends. upon: such 
stock, When declared, be payable upon surrender uf the proper coupon at the stores of the Company, either In cash or merchandise, at Gee option: of: bearer. 


HOW THE COMPANY CAN BEGIN OPERATIONS AT ONCE. 
To enable the Company to begin business at once upon an assured and money-making basis, and to facilitate the working of the. enterprise and diminish the risks,, the. 
following obligations and duties have been undertaken and assumediby Marquis de Mores & Co. 
1 To dispose of all the nuthorized stock of the Company at par. 


2. To procure a transfer to the Company of all the rights, privileges, franchises and property of the National Consumers’ Meat Company of New York, 
together with its present busfhess and the goodwill thereof; to procure an eutlet at New York and other places for an advantageous disposition of the Company’s 
products; to procure a transfer to the Company of a new and valuable process'for manufacturing soups, extracts and army rations; to secure, the 
slaughter heuses and refrigerators necessary for the business of the Company in the West, and to obtain the necessary refrigerator cars. to enable the Company: 
to transport its own meats at a proper eost. 


3. To procure competent and trustworthy men as heads of tue necessary departments and pay their salaries. : ‘ 
4. To manage, conduct and superintend the practical operations and business of the Company for a period of 49 years, subject to. the control of the Boa 
without salary. 
5. To so perform the foregoing obligations and duties that, within a period of five years, the Company shall be able to dispose 
sand head of cattle per day. 


ae 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


As compensation for performing such obligations and duties Marquis de Mores &Co. sball receive a portion of the Profits of the Company, but only after 1 ‘dividend 
has been first paid te the stockholders. 


The Certificate of Organization will make provisions for the payment from time to time Gabnihig if possible) of neteumulative dividends, computed on n basis of: 
not less than ten per cent per annum on all paid-upjstock, before any other distribution of the net enrnings of the Company can be made, and after th 
payment of such dividend for the distribution of the baJance of the net earnings, if any, as follows: 


An amount, not to exceed such dividend, to Marquis de Mores & Co. After that an amount, not to exceed such dividend, to the ‘salaried employ, es engaged 7 
ness of the Company. And after that the balance, if anv, shall be divided equally between the stockholders and Marqulsy de Mores & Co. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH $2,500,000. 


WO me mw orem ns orenenasee 


The purchase and erection of a feeding establishment. 
Purchase and erection of complete slaughter houses and pork-packing establishment, with suitable facilities for slaughtering 5 500 cattle, Boe 
Purchase of 500 cars for transporting the meats........ ee sleuaeetis aelalwia : 

Necessary running capital for the purchase of 500 cattle per day; 815,000 per day is ; needed fur the meats. and can be,turne 

$38,000 a day Is needed fur hides and tallow, which can be turned over every sixty days. CeSieee de eceeiilewinSsa.eseceee cee ee Ges te neo ee 

To supply necessary pork, mutton, veal and lamb is required a capital of : 

To pay for the new prucess of meat preserves and for the plant and business of the National Consumers’ Meat Company, pay. uble fn sto 

To establish the necessary stores In New York, Jersey City and BIOOKIYN..+--sssesseeseeeeeestenerereseseeeeaantisnentaeneneestene 


Total.......... 


This amount will enable the Company to sell 23 carloads of meat daily, with at least a profit of $200 per carload, namely , 85, 000: 
‘division of profits proposed this woulu. give to the stockholders, on a capital of $2,500,000, a dividend of above 2! percent. 
With a larger capital we can increase our business and establish our system in other cities like Boston, Philadelphia, W ashington, ete. 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED BY UNITING IN THIS ENTERPRISE. 


Statistics oe that the average family consumes five pounds of meat per day, or 1,825 pounds per vear. Ly the reductionin the price of meats, ka which ; “eac 
stockhoider is entitled, the first and immediate resale is, that aman by the mere fact of purchasing one share of the National Consumers’ Company of America, w 
secure to himself on his unavoidable and daily expenses, with an outlay of S10, a net and secure profit of five cents per day, or at least..$ 

Besides this, the cash dividend of 21 per ceng will give him on each share............. aisiee bie whales See eiate% W viviate binned Seem tsa ivi S Veceee bie od Godel wel ke wean 


OOM Orme rend ewe en oerreeraeeseHeuseesee ae Tteeeeeceseecesecesseerecersewcsencareceseessaesensnarassnrueereenseteeratecesnateregetouuewee 


Assuining that each family vars 5) 5 suigad of meat per day, at an average of 10 cents per pound, the annual expense, amounting to $192. a), WHLl. be sen to S162. + by 


owning one share of 810. 
Profit on Ne shares $39 2 3, Se expense POS hese ect rceseann sessed re U1 3 Profit on 50 shares $133 2 


BW 2 Jy Bo Bs 
81 2, ibe = ‘ “ nT) “ 
102.25, os 


The possession of 78 shares at a cost of $780 will pay and sive an annual aon of $182.05, or the entire cost of his ment for 2 w hole year. 
It comes tothis: That with a capital of 8780 once paid, a man can secure ment for himself and family tree of charge tor nil h 


This may seem exaggerated, but we are ready to demonstrate to those who doubt it that, in all likelihood, the annual profits will increase rather than diminish th 
above figure of ‘21 per cent on the money invested. 


5, reducing expense to.. Veet ncvsindémnwenen ceeneaey ver11 859 B 


Lt 3 “oe 


ae “6 


“NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2%, 1837. 


This Ali s the row, to the great detriment or the masses, to raise the price of articles necessary to sustain lite 
paralyzes all enterprises, all trade, and renders fruitless the efforts of a lifetime. 


The man who begins with a small capital hopes, by perseverance and hard work, to establish asmall. trade, and: to make. from 
place him beyond the reach of want. But soon he finds that this industry {s already monopolized by powerful hands agal 
earn his daily bread by working for others. His savings and the remnant of his capital are then put in the bank, but only, t 
power and extend his operations. -If he tries to compete alone he is sure to lose his capital for the benefit of ee rivals, and the resull 


flows tothe river.” : : a 
On account et the eae en eg the necessities of life, ine man who gets a salary, whether for manual or pene work, is ebliged 


illegal acts w iil hot better the tiborin# man's condition, but puts the secon ron his side: and thereby strengthens c Saitek 


Labor has from time to time organized to resist capital. To force an increase of wages has been the object, and thi 
These strikes are costly to the laborer, and create public dissatisfaction; and even the incr ease of Wages thus obtained a 
is followed by an increase in the price of the merchandise he daily consumes. 


besides a prufit on Ww hat themselves and ethene consume, | 
This can be done by united action, for union is strength. 
The task is not difficult. 


and siperint iie establishments w here all they need may r be irooured und the problem is solv ed. “AN are co-proprietors and 
all protits realized by these establishments, - : 
THE RESULT WILL BE THAT THEY WILL MAKE. AN INCOME 0 OUT: oe ; 
Crushed, as so many others, by monopoly, we have been looking for the means of. resisting it by uniting fina practical Ww 
their future by thelr work, : cose 
" This has led to the organization of the NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


The name of the Company shows its aim. It.must be worked by and for the people. It operates on merchandise of dail cc 
chosen first, because it is the basis of the laborer’s food, and the Ereorest source of. Wealth to this country. ; ae 


able process for the fabr feawtlon of army rations. 
These will be brought into the company fcr the benefit of all, and their. value taken in shares. 


man w il no longer ea ve his profits i inthe handed of re. 


The prospectus will show What the profits will be. 
THAT IS: NOT AL 


We intend to declare a daily dividend; that is to say, this Company being a co-operative society, the stockholders will bare nu more > direct, ane mo ef 
tage and be placed ona better footing than the public. ; : - : 


The stockholders will have the right to buy their meat in the Company’s stores at wholesale prices. This means one to. two cents per pound. be 
tothe public. Every stockholder will receive a special card, insuring this right. ; 


Figure for yourselves what this means. 


This will leave for each stockholder, as shown in the prospectus, a net earning of 5 to 10 cents a dae , Or $13.23 to 836.50 a year. This. ‘means ha the stockholde 
back in one year not only the price of his share that cost him $10, but wil] make besides a profit of from 86. 25 to $26.50. 


Besides this, dividends will be declared and paid in cash from the additional profit. 


As far as We are concerned, we bring to this enterprise the elements mentioned above, a complete organixiticn and. perfect: staff, our. “exper: 
make It a success. We have Incurred, in addition, heavy liabilities, but our faith in the enterprise is. so great: that we ask: for no guarantec,. nor’ 
tal. We are satisfied tu be reimbursed for our expenses and paid fur our work by ashare in what profits remain after Bitte you yours meat a 
paying you in cash a dividend equal to 10 per cent annually on your paid up capital. 


Now, gentlemen, you must judge whether our pruposition is just and fatr. In many case, come what. may, We shall be happy to have been. th fi t 
means of putting labor in the place of capital and giving the consumer an Income from his expense. ae 


We to-day apply this idea to meat, because we have gone through its details in all Its branches, from palsiag the cattle to retailing the meat. : 
But the system can be applied as well to all other articles of daily consumption, and the day on pwhich our system becomes general, monopoly 
This must be the desire of all real friends of the people. 


We hope to have been fortunate enough to show the advantages of what can be done, and that: you. will hot allow ¥ ourself to be intluenctd, ‘by the: ritiques and attacks 
that may be pelted at us.direcuy or indirectly. Pagnoperets @ you will ee cannut ie Bienen to our Eoyatem | for they well know ‘that it will put an end to 


power, 
MARQUIS DE MORES & co. 


